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SERMON FOR THE FIFTH OF 
NOVEMBER. 
Acts xxiii. 12. 

“ And when it was day, certain of the 
Jews banded together, and bound them- 
selves uader a curse, saying that they 
would neither eat or drink till they had 
killed Paul,” 


In this desperate league against the 
life of the Apostle, the words which 
our Redeemer had spoken during 
the season of his ministry, were dis- 
tinctly brought to pass: “ the hour 
cometh,” said the merciful Re. 
deemer, “ when whosoever killeth 
you, will think that he doeth God 
service.” 

It is clear that the conspiracy re- 
corded in the text was set on foot 
and founded on the grossest misper- 
suasion of what might be acceptable 
before God. The design itself was 
communicated to the Chief Priests 
and Elders. The same sort of en- 
couragement was thus a second time 
held forth as the price of blood, by 
which Judas had before been coun- 
tenanced in his base design. 

In the case of Judas, there was 
indeed another motive at the bot- 
tum. It was not religious zeal which 
operated in his mind, but sordid 
avarice. He-cast away his soul and 
forfeited his own high privilege. in 
the Christian household, for the 
poor bribe of a little silver. The 
engagement into which Judas enter- 
ed was also different in this respeet, 
that it was transacted only with the 
Rulers of the Jewish state, whose 
malice led them to favour that atro- 
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cious undertaking. But St. Paul's 
assailants did not scruple to make 
their covenant and to strike their 
league with God. They take God 
to witness to their secret, and bind 
it with a solemn oath upon their 
consciences. They called down 
death upon themselves, ifany of the 
band should draw back before the 
bitter purpose should be accom- 
plished. Many such patterns and 
examples of a voluntary league in 
bad designs have derived their origin 
from the phrenzy and delusions of a 
zeal thus raging and mistaken. The 
world has been filled with bloodshed, 
and. the fair face of Christendom 
has been sullied by such stains of 
scandal and disgrace. The Church 
itself has been haunted with such 
furies not less hard to be cast out 
than the wicked spirits which pos- 
sessed men. heretofore ; worse, in- 
deed, if possible, in some respects, 
for those wicked spirits vielded to 
the voice of the Redeemer: but the 
word of the same Lord has borne 
an ineffectual witness against the fire 
and steel of persecution. His own 
name has been called to sanction 
what his own word forbids. 

It behoves us, then, to consider 
well in what way such mischievous 
excesses. may be best prevented, 
and how-to make the fittest use of 
recollections and memorials, which 
will bid fair to partake of the same 


bad spirit of hostility, if they pass 


a single foot beyond the bounds of 

thank/ulness for past deliverance, of 

necessary caution, and of sincere 
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regret for any sparks which may 
remain of persecuting rage. It 
behoves us to consider then by what 
test such purposes or such engage- 
ments may be tried; and by what 
means all approaches to them may 
be shunned or counteracted. We 
shall thus be able to form a proper 
judgment of the case to which the 
text alludes, and of that event to 
which it bears so much resemblance, 
which we are this day required to 
keep in memory, that the crime may 
be detested, as it well deserves, and 
that the rescue, the benefits of 
which descend to us, may be thank- 
fully acknowledged. 

We shall not have far to seek for 
that universal test or standard with- 
out which it would be impossible to 
try the spirits of men, or to prove 
with certainty the quality and nature 
of their actions or their pleas. 

We have to bless God for establish- 
ing the ties of moral and religious duty 
upon uniform and solid principles. 
Thus the rules of truth and righte- 
ousness are subject to no change or 
variation: they answer to the known 
perfections of the Sovereign Lord, 
and are confirmed to us by such de- 
monstrations as he hath been pleas- 
ed to furnish of his will. 

Thus the boundaries of good and 
evil are not fluctuating and uncer- 
tain things, which custom or -opi-+ 
nion may be suffered to confound: 
they are not the fickle or imaginary 
lines of limitation or prescription 
which may vary with men’s humours, 
or change with their fanciful con- 
ceits: they are ‘not things which 
human policy or arbitrary notions 
tiay new model or controul. We 
may be convinced of this by one 
consideration which presents itself 
most readily, and arises from the 
case before us: for if the force of 
mispersuasion were enough to sanc- 
tify unrighteous deeds and to change 


their nature, then might this band. 


of wicked men, who sought the life 
of the Apostle, stand up ‘in the great 
day of account, and vindicate their 
whole attempt even at the judgment 
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seat of Christ, against whose chosen 
witness and disciple they formed 
their barbarous league and planned 
this deliberate attempt. 

The first conclusion then to be 
collécted from a settled standard, 
founded on the laws of truth and 
righteousness, will be this—that the 
Sovereign Ruler is not bound to 
change the measure of his judg- 
ment as men vary their opinions; or 
to relax his laws, because man per- 
verts his reason and pursues deceit- 
ful and pernicious courses when 
prejudice obscures his understand- 
ing, and when headlong passions 
may prevail to warp his way. This 
one sound conclusion will be sufii- 
cient to direct our whole inquiry on 
the subject now before us, and to 
fix our judgment on the several in- 
stances which we have to consider 
at this time: for it will convince us 
of two things—first, that men may 
err, and be guilty before God, when 
they break his law, though they do 
it in the confidence of mispersua- 
sion. Whatever be the shades of 
difference in such cases, by which 
they stand distinguished from wan- 
ton or malicious trespasses, . yet the 
transgression may be always traced 
to some faulty dispositions, and are 
accompanied with some misconduct 
—and then, that itis a false and most 
pernicious maxim directly contrary 
to the fixed standard of things, good 
or evil, that evil may be done tliat 
good may follow. 

Let us take the first of these rules 
into our consideration, The cavils 
which are often raised against the 
patiern of unalterable rectitude, are 
intricate and subtle: they have led 
some men to conclude that there is 
no other standard of what is right 
than sincerity alone; and: where 
that is found, or where it is presum- 
ed, the sentence of acquittal is sup- 
posed to follow at the great tribunal. 

They who urge this plea, are apt 
to overlook the requisite conditions 
which belong to it, and which alone 
can operate to give it any weight at 
all. They forget how many false 
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steps may be made; how many 
duties may be violated ; how indo- 
lent and careless men may be, where 
they should be vigilant and cauti- 
ous; how deaf to others, and how 
hasty in their own inquiries or con- 
clusions, before they come to act on 
mispersuasions. But their guilt, 
without all doubt, must be propor- 
tioned to all these previous acts of 
carelessness or folly ; of arrogance 
or pride ; of haste and inconsidera- 
tion. The case of St.Paul himself, 
in a former period of his life, sup- 
plies a memorable proof of this, 
his penitent confessions testify 
that the stains of guilt, whatever be 
its measure or degree, may cleave to 
the delusions which subvert men’s 
judgment and inspire them with 
false confidence, and lead them to 
mistake atrocious misdeeds for very 
laudable attempts. 

St. Paul had persecuted and as- 
saulted others in the same way: in 
which he was now beset in this con- 
federacy: but when he perceived 
his error, he confessed the guilt by 
which it was accompanied : he de- 
plored it with the liveliest sorrow, 
and testified on this account the 
deepest tokens of contrition. 

Impossible it is to think that men 
can commit gross crimes, and yet 
claim the praise. of good deeds, and 
applaud themselves, except they 
have first departed from the fixed 
tules of righteousness, and the most 
acknowledged dictates of the will of 
God. Some false principle must be 
introduced to transport them beyond 
the settled boundaries and measures 
of their ordinary obligations, and 
the rules of righteous dealings: and 
the question will be how that mis- 
conception was first fostered or ad- 
mitted. 

Let us consider for a moment 
what those delusive and perverse 
conceptions often prove to be. By 
tracing some of these pernicious 
trains of error we may easily dis- 
cover what the motives were which 
operated in the several examples 
now before us. 
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In St. Paul’s case we know. well 
what those false principles of con- 
duct were. They sprang from Jew- 
ish prejudices; from that over- 
weening zeal for which our Lord so 
often taxed the Pharisees; declar- 
ing that they compassed sea and 
land to make one proselyte, who be- 
came no better for the change, but 
by treading in the steps and imbib- 
ing the bad spirit of their guides, 
became as full of pride and malice 
as themselves; nay, worse; since 
the zeal of proselytes is commonly 
most ardent and excessive. When 
our Lord’s disciples asked for fire 
from heaven to descend on the Sa- 
maritans, they received that signifi. 
cant and keen rebuke, ** Ye know 
not what spirit ye are of:’’ they 
lost sight of the nature of religious 
homage in general, and of the spe- 
cial tender of the Gospel in parti- 
cular, with its grants of mercy and 
salvation, and its strong induce- 
ments, grounded on those proffered 
blessings, to mutual kindness and 
good-will, They lost sight for a 
moment, till recalled by their Lord's 
admonition, of the great end of his 
coming; of his doctrines, precepts, 
and above all of his example and the 
whole tenor of his life and conduct. 

We have touched one false prin- 
ciple, that of blind and headlong 
zeal, which is always coupled with 
the wish to raise a party and to win 
adherents among men. Another 
source of misconception and unrea- 
sonable zeal arises from reversing 
the just rules of comparison, and 
preferring things of less value to 
things of chief importance. Of 
this false mode of estimating things, 
the Pharisee was again the known. 
example. He preferred the temple. 
and its ceremonies, with his own. 
ridiculous inventions and observ- 
ances, of washings and traditionary 
niceties, self-imposed, and fit only 
to engender pride and singularity, 
he preferred such tings to peace 
and holiness, to clemency and jus- 
tice, nay, to the message of salva- 
tion when it sounded in hjs ears, 
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and was brought home even to his 
own door. 

The delusion of those zealots 
who now assailed St. Paul was of this 
kind : and so, to say the truth, were 
the delusions which too soon crept 
into the Christian Church, Bitter 
strifes and persecutions were soon 
excited for things of far less moment 
than that peace and that good-will 
which were so often sacrificed to 
idle contests. 

The first contention of this sort 
which was raised within the bosom 
of the Christian Church after some 
heresies had been suppressed by 
the word of the apostle and the tes- 
timony of the Sacred Scriptures, 
the first internal feud which took 

lace so early in the Christian era, 
related to the time of celebrating 
the solemnities of the paschal feast. 
The whole Church was embroiled in 
this dispute fora season, Our own 
history presents a memorable in- 
stance of this kind. Thus when a 
solemn mission at a later period 
came from the Roman see into this 
realm of Britain, where the faith of 
Christ had been long since planted, 
instead of that affectionate concern 
to impart the best aids and advices, 
aclaim was instantly set up by the 
Romish missionaries to dictate on 
a point. of discipline and usage. 
They insisted that the British 
Churches should forego their cus- 
tom in that same point of celebrat- 
ing Easter. On their refusal to sub- 
‘mit to foreign customs, urged thus 
with an assumed. authority which 
was deemed to be subversive of their 
Christian liberty and independence, 
a bitter persecution followed, and 
much blood was spilt. 

Conformable to this pattern has 
been the conduct of the Romish see, 
and those by whom its claims have 
been set forward and supported in 
succeeding ages. The same spirit 
was excited until they contrived to 
force a temporal dominion and a 
feigned authority by perpetual in- 
croachments, upon states. and em- 
pires, which owed them no subjec- 
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tion, and no deference but that of 
mutual love. 

The statutes of our own realm in 
early times, and through whole pe- 
riods of our history, prove to de- 
monstration the resistance which 
was made against such claims in 
this land, and shew us plainly that 
the rights and privileges of our 
native Church were not tamely 
yielded. In fact, they gave way by 
slow degrees, as large portions of 
the western world resigned their 
liberty, and sunk under the porten- 
tous yoke. 

With what joy then may we call 
to mind that the knowledge of the 
Gospel was welcomed at an early 
period in this land, long before the 
Roman mission could set foot in it 
—and that the call to reformation 
was as gladly and as readily re- 
ceived. 

It is an ungrateful thing to turn 
the thoughts to themes of contro- 
versy and dispute. They are the 
thorny paths in which the fruits of 
bitterness have prevailed in much 
abundance. It would seem to be a 
trespass on the rule which was first 
put forward in this discourse, were 
I in this place of assembly to prefer 
disputed topics to those which relate 
to our common duty and our com- 
mon hope. In all ordinary cases it 
would be sufficient for us to rejoice 
in our own freedom, vindicated and 
recovered, as it has been, by many 
an hard fought contest, and confirm- 
ed to us by the blood of martyrs in 
this land. The yoke is broken, and 
the fetters cast aside. We have to 
bless God for it, and to guard the 
privilege from new assaults, 

I will add but. a few words then 
on the controverted topics. Let 
any who would try the merits of the 
question without entering on a wide 
and boundless field of disputation, 
look only for a moment to the last 
synodical and public acts of that 
Church, by which the sentence and 
decrees of a Council called: and 
managed by themselves, were bound 
upon the necks and consciences of 
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all who adhere to their commu- 
nion, f 

In that council held at Trent, 
twelve articles were added to the 
common and acknowledged Creeds 
or Symbols of the Christian Church : 
and a bold anathema was pronounc- 
ed against all such as should dis. 
pute them. 

Do but try if any one of those 
particulars can be compared in 
value with the necessary points of 
faith to which they were thus added. 
Consider too, if any one of them 
have the shadow of divine authority, 
or the slightest colour of support 
from Scripture. 

These following, then, were the 
points determined : 

1. They hold, that tradition is a 
necessary rule of faith. We judge 
the Word of God to be the single 
standard of belief, whatever uses 
may be made of traditionary evi- 
dence ; and that two rules cannot 
possibly subsist with equal claims. 

2. They hold the Fathers of the 
Church to be the received inter- 
preters of Scripture, upon whose 
word also we must therefore build 
our faith. We respect their writ- 
ings and their judgment, and use 
them gladly, and defer much to 
them; but we do not allow them an 
authority which they never claimed, 
and were never qualified to exercise. 
They made no claim to inspiration, 
and therefore could expect no de- 
ference but in conformity to the 
same standard which both they and 
we acknowledge. They who make 
superior claims at any time, must 
prove them as our Lord’s apostles 
did, if they hope to be believed. 

3. They hold that the number of 
the Christian Sacraments extends to 
seven. . If they mean ordinances in- 
stituted by our Lord himself, >and 
generally necessary to salvation, 
which are the essential characters 
of Baptism and the Supper of our 
Lord, they must shew that the five 
sacraments which they have added, 
do possess such marks. But this is 
impossible, unless it can be gene- 
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rally necessary to salvation to enter 
into holy orders; or that-all men 
should contract a relation in life 
which these innovators chuse to 
forbid to men in holy orders, against 
the known examples of our Lord’s 
apostles. If they extend the defi- 
nition to things of a sacred charac- 
ter with significant or expressive ce- 
remonies attached to them, they 
might enlarge the number of the 
Sacraments much further, 

4. They hold that men are justi- 
fied in some sort by pleas of merit. 
We restrain the only meritorious 
cause of our salvation and accept- 
ance before God to the death and 
merits of one only righteous Saviour, 
who purchased both forgiveness and 
eternal glories by the satisfaction 
which he wrought, and by his entire 
submission to fulfilall righteousness, 
the benefits of which redound to 
such as will receive his word, re- 
pent, believe, and take him for their 
Lord and leader, according to the 
known terms of the covenant of 
grace. 

5. They hold, that the conse. 
crated elements in the Eucharist not 
only represent, convey, and seal to 
us the real influences and effects of 
Christ’s body broken, and blood shed 
for us, but that they are changed 
into the very substance of that body 
and that blood, which is to destroy 
at once the nature of a Sacrament 
in which there is the sign which 
signifies, and the thing which is so 
signified : but in their notion (which 
contradicts the testimony of the 
senses, and the figurative import of 
our Lord’s words and their spiritaal 
meaning) there is the substance only 
or thing signified, but no sign. Our 
Lord, in a similar instance, where 
his words were as grossly miscon- 
ceived, explained them to his fol- 
lowers, ‘* it is the Spirit which pro- 
fiteth ; the flesh profiteth nothing :” 
and it is a known rule of the Fa- 
thers applied to this very case, that 
where a literal construction of the 
words of Scripture imply a meaning 
either horrid, or impossible in na- 
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ture, the figurative sense is certainly 
intended, 

They hold also, that in this or- 
dinance of Christ, there is not only 
the commemoration of his death, 
and the conveyance, and the pledges 
of its saving benefits, but the real 
sacrifice itself, renewed from time to 
time ;. against the known and deci- 
sive suffrage of the Scripture, that 
Christ’s sufficient sacrifice and ob- 
lation of himself was offered once 
for all. 

_ 6. They hold that the cup in the 
Sacrament may be withheld; al- 
though Christ said ‘ drink ye all of 
it:” and that this Sacrament which 
Christ ordained in both kinds, is 
entirely given and sufficiently admi- 
nistered in one, A bolder or more 
desperate infraction of our Lord’s 
own ordinance and express direction, 


cannot be conceived ; and yet this” 


daring mutilation of the Sacrament 
has been obtruded with unrelenting 
perseverance on the Christian world. 

7. They hold that there is a state 
of purgatory for those departed out 
of this life, and therefore a second 
course of discipline after this term 
of trial, in order to a better hope: 
although our Lord reminds us that 
we must work ‘ whilst it is day,” 
that is, whilst the loan of life en- 
dures, ‘‘for the night cometh” (the 
night of death) ‘‘ when no man can 
work,”’ and when that which is fi- 
nished here must remain for future 
and inevitable judgment. 

8. They hold that the Saints are 
to be worshipped and invoked in 
order that they may pray to God 
for us; although no one can pos- 
sibly explain to us in what way they 
can be present every where to hear 
the supplications of their votaries ; 
and although the Scriptures teach 
us so distinctly that there is but 
one mediator between God and man, 
aud that his intercession. is. alone 
effectual and sufficient—the con- 
ceit that God reveals to the Saints, 
in some way, the prayers of their 
votaries, in order to receive their 
prayers for them, shews sufficiently 
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what hard shifts. men will make to 
defend what they impose on others, 

They hold also that images may 
be used in religious worship; and 
honoured too with some sort of re- 
ligious veneration : against the plain 
word of the commandment; against 
the known practice of the Church 
for ages, when the Christians would 
without all doubt, had they used 
such things, been subject to the 
retort of the Heathen, who made 
the same pleas which are now em- 
ployed for the same practice. We 
have their dialogues, their answers 
to the early confessors, but not a 
word of any such cavil or reply. 
The nice distinctions invented to 
defend the use of images are so pe. 
rilous that barely to repeat them, is 
sufficiently to show the danger. 
Thus it.is pretended, that the wor. 
ship is but paid before them, not to 
them, and is offered by their means 
to the real object. How manifest is 
the peril of trusting to distinctions 
of this sort! How sad the case of 
those who lose sight of such refine- 
ments for a moment, in their prac- 
tice ; aud how great is the scandal 
to the unconverted heathen who are 
confirmed thus in their supersti- 
tions! But it is said too, that the 
commandment does: not forbid the 
making or worshipping of images, 
but of idols; that is images of false 
gods, the creatures of imagination, 
or the representatives of what none 
should worship were they present. 
But (not to mention that there is 
not a word about idols in the com- 
mandment, but of images) what 
shall we make of the solemn charge 
of Moses, or what can we think was 
in his mind when he admonished 
Israel, that when God spake to 
them, they saw no manner of simi- 
litude, and must therefore make 
none, to bow down to it, or before 
it; to worship it; and surely we 
may add, to use it for this end as an 
intermediate object. 

Although God permitted images 
in the ark and in the temple, certain 
it is they were not to be worshipped. 
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The chief of them were placed in a 
part of the temple not frequented 
for that purpose, and which was 
only entered once a year by the 
high priest alone, who never wor- 
shipped them, or produced them for 
that purpose. That the cherubim 
were not to be worshipped we may 
be quite sure, if we will but regard 
the answer given by the ange!, when 
present, to St. John: ** see thou do 
it not; for I am thy fellow ser. 
vant.’” 

9. They hold that the power of 
granting pardons and indulgences 
was left to the dispensation of the 
Church, to be purchased and be- 
stowed at pleasure, a practice too 
gross to need a comment. The best 
comment was the Reformation, which 
was particularly stimulated and pro- 
moted by this mercenary traffic. 

10. They hold that the Roman 
Church is the’ mother and mistress 
of all others : although the Churches 
of Antioch and Jerusalem took place 
of her, beyond all question, both in 
order and precedence ; and although 
the Eastern Church was raised to 
equal honours by acts of council, when 
the empire was transferred there. 

11. They hold that the Roman 
Pontiff is supreme as vicar and vice- 
gerent of Christ Jesus: and all this 
because he sits in the chair where 
St. Peter sat, though not always 
nor exclusively. But that Apostle 
never exercised this supremacy, as 
is plain from what passed at Jeru- 
salem in the case of the Gentiles; 
and from the temporary difference 
with St. Paul: nor has he ever been 
succeeded by men inspired of God 
as he was. 

12. And lastly they hold that a 
general submission must be rendered 
to the canons and councils of the 
Church; authorities which we res- 
pect, but not as unerring or infalli- 
ble. There was no such privilege 
for the Church of God in Israel, or 
to any Christian Churches of the 
Eastern or the Western world; though 
the truth of God shall never fail from 
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off the earth, nor shall the gates of 
hell prevail against his Church. 
They claim implicit deference to 
the Council held at Trent, which 
had no just pretension to be ac+ 
counted general, and which put the 
last hand to these disputed points, 
and ‘bound them by a fixed and ri- 
gorous decree as points of faith and 
duty upon the consciences of men. 

Such are the things distinctly 
stated and determined in those arti- 
cles which have been added to the 
Christian Creed: and concerning 
such things have the fires of perse- 
cution been kindled through the 
world ! 

I have no wish to dwell longer on 
them. It is enough to recite them, 
and to leave them for their refutation 
to the word of Scripture, and the 
common reason of mankind. 

That love of peace and good will, 
and that concern for many whose 
errors are the growth of early pre- 
judice and education; in a word, 
that: spirit of forbearance which we 
have before shewn to beso justly 
preferable to disputable and dis- 
puted matters of opinion, require us 
when the necessary work of caution 
against that violence which turns 
opinion into persecution, shall be 
satistied, and when the debt of 
thankfulness for former rescue shall 
be rendered, to look for more profit~ 
able topics of reflection; observing 
only that some false principle must 
have roused that zeal which could 
plan the death of others, in so many 
cases, for the sake of such opinions, 
even if they had more truth in them, 
or more colour of it, than’ indeed 
they have. 

And this leads us to that faulty 
principle which remains to be con- 
sidered, that what is thought to be 
a good design will sanctify the worst 
means for attaining it. There is 
little time now to discuss this mon. 
strous principle. Suffice it that St. 
Paul explodes it with the strongest 
marks of sorrow for any one ap- 
proach which he made to it on his 
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owa part, and brands it with the 
keenest censure that it never may 
be named without abhorrence. 

Most gladly shall I turn now to 
such inferences as will serve best to 
guard us against all inclinations to 
that false zeal which gives birth to 
hatred and to cruelty. Alas! the 
evil disposition has not been con- 
fined to Rome: but wherever it sub- 
sists, it creates implacable resent- 
ments, and sets forward desperate 
designs, 

And what then are the sure pre- 
ventives, and the welcome remedies? 
They are these,—that we should ad- 
here to the main rules of truth and 
righteousness, and think no advan. 
tage well obtained in matters civil 
or religious, which are purchased by 
the sacritice of those sure principles 
which form the common basis of 
prosperity in Church and State; 
that we should weigh things accord- 
ing to their real worth, and give the 
— to what is best. Our 

lesséd Lord determined this, when 
he declared that mercy was better 
than sacrifice; and that a breach of 
charity was much worse than a 
breach of form, To which the apos- 
tle joins his suffrage, reminding us 
that “the wrath of man worketh 
not the righteousness of God.” 

But I hasten to the next main 
topic of consideration, for indeed 
there are two special subjects of re- 
ligious thankfulness which demand 
our notice on this day. 

We have to testify our gratitude 
not only for deliverance from the 
danger once so craftily contrived ; 
but for securing to us the blessings 
of good government, established as 
it has: been so happily in this land, 
after new attempts upon the faith 
and privileges, the civil and religious 
rights of its inhabitants. To a ge- 
nerous people the destruction of 
such privileges was a calamity of no 
less magnitude than the blow which 
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was aimed at the chief persons in 
the State. 

There are points of near resem- 
blance which might well unite the 
offices appointed for their joint me- 
morial on this day. We have to 
bless God for the double rescue. 
The good fruits have endured to 
this hour, and cannot be tov vigi- 
lantly ‘guarded. They rest upon 
the solid and- perpetual principles 
of truth, equity, and public benefit. 

Let us remember that whatever 
we hold dear in this life is protected 
by the government under which we 
live ; that God requires obedience 
to it, as promoting those ends, not 
from fear only, but where a good 
conscience can be kept, for consci- 
ence sake. 

Such is the sound discipline of 
equal Jaws and well poised and well 
regulated power, without which a 
great people may become as help- 
less as a feeble company of mis- 
guided and divided men; without 
which a multitude may be as an 
— of sand, upon whose shifting 
surface no substantial fabric, civil 
or religious, can be built. 

Let the common standard then of 
truth and justice, of mutual ‘duties 
and of mutual good wili, be the rule 
to which we look ; illustrated in all 
points, as it has been, and enhanced 


by many special ties of faith and 


feliowship established in this land. 

Let us so look to Him who is the 
source of truth and equity, of mercy 
and salvation, the common arbiter 
of men and nations, the sure pro- 
tector of those who take his will for 
the rule of theirs, and his word for 
their stay. 

To Hin, to God the Father, Son, 
and Holy Ghost, be ascribed all ho- 
nour and worship, all praise and 
thanksgiving, henceforth and for 


ever. 
J. H. P. 
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Illustrations from Natural History. 


FLYING SERPENTS. 


Isaiah xxx. 6. 


“ The burden of the beasts of the South : 
into the land of trouble and anguish, from 
whence come the young and old lion, the 
viper and fiery flying serpent.” Draco 
Volans. Lin. Flying Dragon Nat. 
Mise, I. pl. 8. Shaw, V. p. 177. 


THE very name of this genus con- 
veys to the mass of mankind the 
idea of some formidable monster, 
and recals to the imagination the 
wild fiction of romance and poetry ; 
but the animal distinguished by that 
title in modern natural history is.a 
small harmless lizard, agreeing in 
the general form of its body with 
the rest of that tribe ; but furnished 
with large, expansile, cutaneous 


processes, covered like the rest of 
the animal with small scales, and 
strengthened internally by several 
radii or ribs, extending to the ex- 
treme verge of the membrane, and 
giving the power of contraction and 


dilatation. As this is a circum- 
stance which separates it from the 
rest of the lizard tribe, Linnzus was 
induced to institute for it a distinct 
genus under the title above men- 
tioned, and which it seems more 
proper to retain, than to rank the 
animal, 4s some have done, under 
the genus Lacerta. 

The dragon is an inhabitant of 
many parts of Asia and Africa, 
where, like most of the smaller li- 
zards, it delights in wandering 
about trees; and from the peculiar 
mechanism of its lateral membranes, 
is enabled to spring from bough to 
bough, and to support itself in air 
for some short space, in the man- 
ner of a flying squirrel, or even of a 
bat. It feeds on insects, and is in 
every respect an animal of a harm- 
less and inoffensive nature. 

REMEMBRANCER, No. 47. 


There is a place in Arabia, near 
the city Butos, which I visited for 
the purpose of obtaining information 
concerning the winged serpent. I 
saw here a prodigious quantity of 
serpents’ bones, and ribs placed on 
heaps of different heights. They 
affirm that in the commencement of 
every spring, these winged serpents 
fly from Arabia towards Egypt, but 
that the Ibis here meets and de- 
stroys them.-—Herodot. Euturpe 75. 
Vol. i. p. 302. 

Il ya plusieurs autres serpens 
par Egypte dont navons point paré 
car les plus dangereux sont ceux 
qu’ avons dit. Et pour ceque nous 
sommes trouvez a voir des corps 
embaumez et tous entiers, de cer- 
tains serpens aillez et qui ont pieds, 
qu’on dit voler de la partie d’Arabie _ 
en Egypte, en avons cy, devant mis 
le portrait:—Observations de plu-.. 
sieur singularitez en Asie. P. 297. 


QUAILS. 
Numb, xi. 31: 


“ And there went forth a wind from the 
Tord, and brought quails from the sea, 
and let them fall by the camp.” 


Actisanes bore his prosperity 
with great moderation ; and carried 
himself kindly and obligingly to all 
his subjects. Against robbers he 
contrived a notable device, neither 
putting them that were guilty to 
death, nor wholly acquitting or dis- 
charging them from punishment. 
For he caused all that were guilty, 
to be brought together from all 
parts of the country ; and after a 
just and strict enquiry, and certain 
knowledge of their guilt, he ordered 
all their noses to be cut off, and 
banished them into the utmost parts 
of the desart ; and built a city for 
them, called from the cutting off of 
the noses of the inhabitants, Rhino- 
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curura, which is situated in the con- 
fines of Egypt and Syria, in a barren 
place, destitute of all manner of 
provision, All the country round 
about is full of salt and brackish 
ponds, and the wells within the walls 
afford but very little water, and 
that stinking and very bitter. And 
he sent them to this place on pur- 
pose that they might not for the 
future do any more hurt, nor lie 
lurking and unknown among other 
men. But being banished to such 
a barren place, void almost of all 
things necessary for the support of 
man’s life (men naturally contriving 
all kind of arts to prevent starving) 
they wittily found out a way to sup- 
ply their wants: for they cut up 
out of the neighbouring fields, reeds, 
and slit them in several pieces, and 
made long nets of them, and placed 
them several furlongs all along upon 
the shore, with which they catch the 
quails (which came flying over sea 
in great flocks ), and by that means 


ciently provided for themselves. 
—Diod. Siculus. B. I, c. v. p. 31. 


THE PLAGUE OF LICE. 
Exod. viii. 16. 


“ And the Lord said unto. Moses, say 
unto Aaron, stretch oat thy rod, and smite 
the dust of the land,‘ that it may become 
lice throughout all the land of Egypt.” 


In Diodorus Siculus there is re- 
ference to the destructive effects 
prodyced by lice on the body. 
Talking of the Acridophages, he 
says, as the manner of their death 
is strange and wonderful, so it is 
sad and miserable. For when they 
grow old, winged lice breed in their 
flesh, not only of divers sorts but of 
horrid and ugly shapes. This plague 
begins first at the belly and breast, 
and in a little time eats and con- 
sumes the whole body. He that is 
seized with this distemper, first 
begins to itch a little, as if he had 
the scab, pleasure and trouble 
being united. But afterwards, when 
the lice begin to break out in the 
skin, abundance of putrid matter 
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(accompanied with intolerable sharp 
pain) issues out.with them. Here. 
upon the sick person so tears him- 
self_in pieces with his own nails, 
that he sighs and groans most la- 
mentably; and while he is thus 
scratching himself, the lice come 
pouring out in such abundance, one 
after another, as out of a vessel 
full of holes, and thus they mise- 
rably close and end their days.— 
Diod. Sic. B. iii. c, 2, 


Exodus, viii. 2. 
“ T will smite all thy borders with frogs,” 


The people called Autariats,were 
forced by frogs bred in the clouds, 
which poured down upon them in- 
stead of rain, to forsake their coun- 
try and fly to those parts where 
now they are settled.—Diod. Sic. 
B. iii. c. 2. 


WILD ASSES. 


Job xxxix. 5, 6, 7. 

“ Who hath sent out the wild agg free? 
or who hath loosed the bands of the wild 
ass. 
“ Whose house I have made the wilder- 
ness, and the barren land his dwellings, 

“ He scorneth the multitude of the city, 
neither regardeth he the crying of the 
driver.” 


In our journey from the Shekha. 
wut frontier to Poogul, a distance 
of one hundred and eighty miles, 
was a perfect desart over hills and 
vallies‘of loase and heavy sand. Of 
wild animals in some parts we found 
antelopes, the desart rat in great 
abundance, and the Goorkhur, or 
wild ass. This animal is sometimes 
found alone, but oftener in herds. 
It resembles a mule rather than an 
ass, but is of the colour of the Iat- 
ter: it is remarkable for its shy- 
ness, and still more for its speed,— 
at a kind of shuffling trot peculiar 
to itself, it will leave the fleetest 
horse behind.—Elphinstone’s Jour- 
ney from Delhi to Caubul, p. 7. 

The sun was just rising over the 
summits of the Eastern mountains, 
when my greyhound suddenly darted 
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off in pursuit of an animal, which 
my Persians said, from the glimpse 
they had of it, was an antelope. I 
instantly put spurs to my horse and 
followed the chase. After an un- 
relaxed gallop of full three miles, 
we came up with the dog, who was 
then within a short stretch of the 
creature he pursued; and to my 
surprise, and at first vexation, [ 
saw it to be an ass. But, on a mo- 
ment’s reflection, judging from its 
fleetness it miust be a wild one, a 
species little known in Europe, but 
which the Persians prize above all 
other animals as an object of chase, 
I determined to approach as near to 
it as the very swift Arab I was on 
would carry me. But the single 
instant of checking my horse to con- 
sider, had given our game such a 
head of us, that, notwithstanding 
all our speed, we could not recover 
our ground on him. I however hap- 
pened to be considerably before my 
companions ;. when, at a certain dis- 
tance, the animal in its turn made a 


pause, and allowed me to approach 


within pistol shot of him. He then 
darted off again with the quickness 
of thought; capering, kicking, and 
sporting in his flight, as if he were 
not blown in the least, and the chase 
were his pastime. The prodigious 
swiftness and peculiar manner with 
which he fled across the plain, co- 
incided exactly with the description 
that Xenophon gives of the same 
animal in Arabia (vid Anabasis, 5.1). 
But above all, he reminded me of 
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the striking portrait drawn by the 
author of the book of Job. fies 
informed by the Mehmander, who 
had been in the desert when making 
a pilgrimage to the shrine of Ali, 
that the wild ass of Irak Arabi dif. 
fers in nothing from the one I had 
just seen. He had observed them 
often, for a short time, in the pos- 
session of the Arabs, who told him 
the creature was perfectly untame- 
able. Itis called Gour by the Per- 
sians, and is usually seen in herds, 
though often single, straying away, 
as the one I first saw, in the wan- 
tonness of liberty.—Sir R. Ker 
Porter's Travels in Persia. 


HARE UNCLEAN, 
Levit. xi. 6. 


“ And the hare because he cheweth the 
cud, but divideth not the hoof; he is un- 
clean unto you.” 


Game abounds in the neighbour- 
hood of Thebes, but they have a 
remarkable prejudice, which as .it 
also characterized the antient in- 
habitants of Greece, and is still uni- 
versal, ought to be mentioned, 
They will neither eat a hare nor 
touch it after it has been killed; and 
so powerful is their aversion from 
this animal, that no Albanian ser- 
vant can be prevailed upon to take 
the skin from a hare, or even to re- 
main in the house where it is dress- 
ed. Clarke's Travels, Paxt LU. s. iii. 


p. 75. 


SCRIPTURE CRITICISM. 


MALABARIC NEW TESTAMENT. 


To the Editor of the Remembrancer. 


Sir, 
PERHAPS the following notice of 
an edition of the New Testament in 
the Malabaric character, printed in 
the beginning of the last century, 
may not be uninteresting to some of 
your readers, 


In the month of November, 1705, 
Bartholomew Ziegenbalgh, and 
Henry Plutschau, two young di- 
vines, educated at the University 
of Halle, in Germany, were sent: 
forth by the king of Denmark on 
the laudable design of propagating 
the Gospel among the inhabitants 
of the Malabar and Coromandel 
coasts in the East Indies, and ar. 
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rived at the town of Tranquebar, 
a Danish settlement, in July of the 
following year. Here having esta- 
blished themselves they proceeded 
to erect a church; founded two 
charity-sehools, preached, cate- 
chized, and otherwise instructed 
the children of the natives: and 
Ziegenbalgh having gradually made 
himself master of the Tamal or Da- 
mulic language, turned his earnest 
attention to the task of translating 
the New Testament into that tongue. 
In January, 1710, he had almost 
finished the four Gospels; but as 
the art of printing was unknown in 
those parts, and the missionaries 
were not yet provided with a press, 
his translation could not be circu- 
lated among the natives as he de- 
sired. 

Towards the end of the year 
1712, a printing press, and a fount 
of Malabaric types were received 
from Germany, and in 1713 the 
press was set to work. A cate. 
chism and some small tracts were 
first printed by way of specimen, 
and in the next year the four Gos- 
‘pels and the Acts appeared in an 
handsome quarto volume, bearing 
the title, ‘‘Quatuor Evangelia et 
Acta Apostolorum ex Originali 
Textu in linguam Damulicam versa, 
in usum gentis Malabarice. Opera 
et studio Barth. Ziegenbalg, et Jo. 
Ern. Grundler, serenissimi Danie 
Regis Friderici IV. ad Indos Orien- 
tales Missionariorum.—Tranqueba- 
re in littore Coromandelino, Typis 
Malabaricis impressit, G. Adler, 
1714.” 

The title alone is in Latin, the 
rest of the volume in the Malabaric 
character. 

In a letter addressed to the 
Society for Promoting Christian 
Knowledge, dated September 27, 
1714, and printed in the third part 
of a work, entitled ‘“‘ The Propsa- 
gation of the Gospel in the East,” 
the missionaries observe, ‘‘ The 
scarcity of paper has hindered us 
from pursuing the impression to the 
end of the Epistles. The Malabar 
types, which were sent from Ger- 
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many, proved so very large, that 
they consumed abundance of paper : 
to remove this inconvenience. our 
letter-founder has, about two months 
since, cast another type of a smal- 
ler size, wherewith we design to 
print the remaining part of the New 
Testament.” P. 117. 

This remaining part was in fact 
printed off soon afterwards with 
the new type, and in 1719 the 
whole appeared together, under the 
title, ‘‘ Novum Jesu Christi Tes- 
tamentum ex Originali Textu in 
usum gentis Malabarice in linguam 
Damulicam, vulgo Malabarica dic- 
tam, versum, oper4 et studio Bar- 
tholomei Ziegenbalg, et Joh. Er- 
nesti Grundler, serenissimi Dania 
Regis Frederici IV. ad Indos Orien. 
tales Missionariorum. Tranqueba- 
riz in littore Coromandelino, ty- 
pis Darnulicis Missionis Danice, 
1719.” 

But the account given above, in 
the words of the missionaries them. 
selves, is entirely silent regarding 
a very curious fact; namely, that 
the metal, from which these smaller 
types were cast, was furnished by 
the leaden covers of some Cheshire 
cheeses, sent over by the Society 
for Promoting Christian Knowledge; 
and thus, by the wonderful direc- 
tions of Providence, a thing which 
had merely been intended for the 
service an luxury of the body, was 
made the means of communicating 
to thousands the most healthful nu- 
triment of the soul. 

As this anecdote seems to be 
scarcely known, and is not recorded 
by Chaufepié in his life of Ziegen- 
balgh, nor by La Croze in his 
** Histoire du Christianisme des 
Indes *,” I have ventured to com- 
municate it to your readers upon 
the authority of the following ma- 
nuscript letter, addressed by the 
secretary of the Society for Pro- 
muting Christian Knowledge, to 





* La Croze does indeed mention the 
variety of type, but appears to know 
nothing of the manner in which it was 
manufactured,—See his work, p. 559. 
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Archbishop Wake, which letter is 
now preserved, within a copy of 
the Malabaric New Testament, for- 
merly belonging to the Archbishop, 
in the library of Christ Church, 
Oxford. 


“ Middle Temple, 29th Jany. 1725. 
« My Lorp, 


**] RECEIV’D yor Grace’s letter 
for the Missionarie Mr. Schultze, 
which shall be forwarded in the 
Derby, Capt" Fitzhugh, for Fort 
St. George. 

*« The Society desire yo" Grace’s 
acceptance of a compleat copy of 
the N. Test. in Malabarick as 
bound at Tranquebar with vellum 
that we send over to ’em: and I 
thank your Grace for letting me 
know that the former copy was im- 
perfect. 

“ The character in w® the 4 
Gospels, &c. were printed, was 
sent from hence being cast. at 
Halle, but took up so much paper, 
that Mr. Adler a printer sent over 
by Professor Franck made a new 
letter at Tranquebar out of the 
coyers of Cheshire cheeses sent 
over by the Society, to print the 
Epistles and book of the Revela- 
tion: Since this, the Society have 
furnish’d them with several hun- 
dred weight of lead and other ma- 
terials for making a proper metal 
for as many types as they can 
want. And several Indians have 
been instructed by Mr. Adler to do 
the work so well, that though he 
be dead, the Missionaries seem not 
to lament the loss of him. 


* Tam, my Lord, 
« Your Grace’s 
“ Most obed. humble servant, 
** HENRY NEWMAN.” 
“ My Lord Archbishop 
of Canterbury.” 


By inserting this account in the 
pages of the Christian Remembran- 
cer, you will be the means of pre- 
serving the knowledge of the cu- 
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rious circumstance, should the ori- 
ginal letter which discloses, it. by 
any accident be defaced or lost. 

amin H. Corton. 
Oxford, Sept. 10, 1822. 


eaten 


Remarks, on the existence of am- 
ev passages in the Sacred 
ritings; with an especial «re- 
Serence to certain principles ad- 
vanced by Mr. Belsham in his 


New Translation of St. Paul's 
Epistles. 


As the Holy Scriptures are de- 
signed to convey the tidings of sal- 
vation to every nation under heaven, 
their correct translation into the 
several languages of the world. is 
next in importance to their original 
delivery. The composition of these 
Sacred Writings was superintended 
by the watchful Providence of God 
inspiring his chosen servants to 
record his will and endowing them 
with immunity from error; but the 
task of translation he . has . been 
pleased to leave to the study, dili- 
gence, and fidelity of ordinary men, 
No one any longer expects to see 
realized the fable of Aristeas con- 
cerning the seventy translators, nor 
does any Church, except that of 
Rome attribute infallibility to the 
authors of its established version. 
The principal liability to error in a. 
translator of the New Testament, 
arises, as Bishop Watson justly re- 
marks ‘ from the bias of precon- 
ceived opinions.’ He sits dowa to 
his task impressed with a conviction 
that a certain system of opinions is 
true; that is may be deduced from 
those very words which he is pre- 
paring to interpret ; and he naturally 
wishes that other men should find 
in them the sense which he is per- 
suaded they convey. Without the 
slightest dishonesty of intention but 
with every wish to uphold and dif- 
fuse the truth, how liable isa trans- 
lator, thus situated, to misrepresent 
his author’s sentiments? The mis- 
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takes which ignorance may commit 
and credulity propagate are limited 
and unimportant, compared with 
those to which currency may be 
given by a translator competent to 
his task in every other respect but 
working at it by the light of his own 
peculiar opinions. It seems that his 
wisdom and honesty would best be 
shewn by a constant endeavour not 
to suffer the tinge of his own senti- 
ments to be communicated to the 
original ; and that to ensure fidelity 
in his version, he must endeavour 
as far as is possible to divest him- 
self of every such bias as may per- 
vert his impartiality, or interfere 
with his judgment. But this is a 
mode of proceeding unsuited to the 
disposition of the present age; it 
requires the exertion of calmness, 
patience, and dispassionate enquiry ; 
qualities which have almost ceased 
to be considered ay indispensible to 
a theologian: Iu the “* Improved,” 
or Unitarian * Version of the New 
Testament,” an attempt was made, 
and in Mr. Belsham’s recent ** Trans- 
lation ‘of St, Paul’s Epistles” the 
same attempt is renewed, to estas 
blish other laws of interpretation. 
** Being persuaded” says Mr. Bel- 
sham, “ that the simple humanity 
of Jesus Christ is the clear and in- 
disputable doctrine of the New 
Testament, the author makes no 
hesitation in avowing that he trans- 
lates passages, which admit equally 
of two senses, in that which is most 
favourable to this plain and impor- 
tant doctrine.” But upon what 
foundation can such a conviction in 
any individual rest, unless it be 
upon a perception of the true sense 
of Scripture derived either from our 
own acquaintance with the original, 
or from a correct translation exe- 
cuted by others who possess that 
acquaintance? It is surely taking 
things in an inverted order to assumé 
a certain doctrine as “ clear and 
indisputable,” and then to practise 
upon all those passages which are 
atlverse to it until they are made, if 
not to support, at least not to op- 
pose the favourite tenet. Yet with- 
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out the assumption of such a licence, 
the system of Mr. Belsham could 
not sustain itself for a single instant; 
and in spite of the confidenee with 
which he employs it, there yet re- 
main- many intractable passages 
which in the commentary upon his 
New or Select Version he is com- 
pelled either to pass over in silence, 
or to offer very insufficient reasons 
for his innovation. In fact the in- 
troduction of the word “ equally” 
into the passage just quoted, is a 
mere begging of the question, 
Religious truth unquestionably is 
not demonstrable like the theorems 
of physical science; and texts may 
be found which previous to the 
hecessary enquiry allow room for 
hesitation as to their import. But 
since of all the senses which are 
attributed to them one only can be 
true, it is a critical question, to be 
decided by competent judges, upon 
fixed critical principles, which of 
them shall be preferred. This 
point it is as much within the pro- 
vince of criticism unbiassed by par- 
tiality to determine, as,.in forming 
a genuine text, it is to decide upon 
a disputed reading; to weigh the 
évidence for each variety; and to 
fix upon that to which the laws of 
sacred criticism require the pre- 
ference to be given. Concerning 
by far the greater number of those 
passages which the Unitarians seek 
to represent as of dubious construc- 
tion we maintain that although by 
ingenuity and contrivance a sense 
has been attributed to them which 
the words by possibility and with- 
out relation to the context may be 
made to bear, yet that there are 
certain tests which may be applied, 
and which, without reference to dis- 
puted tenets, ought to be applied 
for the purpose of deciding to which 
side the balance of evidence inclines. 
If no such appeal is to be allowed, 
since every man will claim an equal 
right to exercise his own judgment 
in° making the Scriptures conform 
to any hypothesis which he may 
assume, we shall fever arrive at the 
natural limit of the system until 
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each individual has his distinct and 
peculiar translation. The instance 
of Theodore Beza shews how dan- 
gerous it is for a translator to give 
way to such a bias. We see in him 
a man of unquestionably honest in- 
tentions and of profound skill in 
languages, yet from a conviction 
that partial election and indefectible 
grace are “ the clear and indisputa- 
ble doctrines of the New Testa- 
ment,” wresting words and sen- 
tences from their plain grammatical 
meaning to bring them, as he con- 
ceived, to a nearer conformity with 
the general sentiments of the 
Apostles. _Beza most probably 
thought it * impossible” as Mr. 
Belsham does “ that the Apostle 
should contradict himself,” and was 
willing to lend a helping band to 
preserve him from any danger of 
the kind; he believed that he also 
so well ‘ understood his general 
scope and design,”” as to be in no 
danger of “ giving a turn to the 
translation which the original did 
not warrant.” Yet he would un. 
doubtedly have succeeded in furnish- 
ing @ more correct representation 
of the Word of God, if in forming 
his translation he had been con- 
tented to act as a critic and a 
grammarian instead of melting 
down the text into the mould of his 
opinions. Mr. 


own theological 
Belsham, it is true, admits that 
“translators are to be censured 
when through the bias of system 
they are induced! to give a turn to 
the translation which the original 


does not warrant.’”’ But in spite of 
the seeming candour of this conces- 
sion, the bias of system, it must 
still be maintained, acts most pre- 
judicially upon the mind of a trans- 
lator when it causes him to repre- 
sent as ambiguous passages which 
in reality are not ambiguous; when 
it disables him from deciding im- 
partially between the opposing ar- 
guments by which different versions 
of the same passage may be sup- 
ported; when it leads him in short 
to invent a system of philology, 
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which, if universally applied, would 
render language no lenger a. safe 
and intelligible medium of commu- 
nication, but the source of endless 
error and misrepresentation. 

To select but one or two instances 
from the work now under consider 
ation, can Mr. Belsham seriously 
maintain that the passage (Heb. 1. 
2.) OF ob nas vous aswvas emoincsy, 
‘admits equally of two senses?” 
In the remarks, which, with the 
Editor’s permission I design here- 
after to offer upon this passage, I 
shall shew how little support the 
principles of Greek ‘ composition 
afford him in attributing to da with a 
genitive the sense of the impulsive 
cause, and in rendering this pas- 
sage “ with a view to whom he even 
constituted the former dispensa. 
tions.” But independently of this 
consideration we have a resource, 
an unexceptionable criterion for 
determining the point thus brought 
into dispute betwen us and. the 
Unitarians; that is, the power of 
reference to other passages of, 
similar import. If by a desperate 
perversion of language it should be 
sought to. involve the Apostle’s 
meaning in obscurity, a direct and 
immediate mode of clearing the 
sense suggests itself by appealing 
to John i. 10. where we read, 
& xoguos % avre eyevero. Will the 
Unitarians maintain that here also 
we are to render 3) avre ‘ with a 
view to him?’ No; but to evade 
the force of this pinching passage a 
sense is assigned by them to the 
word eysero, which, it may without 
fear of contradiction be asserted, is 
no where else to be met with in the 
entire compass of Greek literature. 
By interpreting the words, “ the 
world was enlightened by him,” the 
connexion which we affirm to exist 
between these two passages is sup- 
posed to be effectually broken, and 
the ambiguity of the quotation from 
the Epistle to the Hebrews to be 
established beyond dispute. As a 
natural and necessary consequence 
it may then be translated just as 
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the Unitarians please. But what is 
to be the limit of such a system? 
If every translator can thus deter- 
mine what passages are of ambigu- 
ous import, if he is to be directed 
by no fixed principle but by his own 
will subjected to the guidance of an 
avowed bias in favour of a. par- 
ticular set of opinions, must not the 
Word of God be rendered fluctu- 
ating and uncertain? There must’ 
be some determinate rule for ascer- 
taining the true sense of Scripture ; 
otherwise’it is but a delusion to say 


that all believers derive their faith: 


from the same inspired volume ; 
since under the operation of such a 
principle of translation, it is neither 
actually nor virtually the same. 
Ambiguity may fairly be said to 
exist when, all the resources of 
critical skill being exhausted in 
support of two different senses, the 
most accurate and impartial dis- 
cernment cannot determine on 
which side the advantage lies.. But 
surely no sophistry can induce a 
persuasion that a passage is ambi- 
guous, while, on behalf of the one 
interpretation, the most solid and 
consistent reasons can be alleged, 
but upon the other hypothesis the 
words present only a forced con- 
struction, and a total irrelevancy to 
the argument of which they form a 
part? Ambiguity, even. where it 
really exists, in the Scripture is the 
offspring only of our ignorance; 
dispel the latter, and the former 
vanishes at once. We cannot in 
fact without a direct violation of 
propriety speak of a passage as 
admitting equally two _ senses; 
since indisputably there is one 
fixed and determinate meaning, 
which alone the writer meant to 
express, and which would be in- 
stantly manifest to a person per- 
fectly acquainted with the lan- 
guage of the original, It is there- 
fore only the imperfection of our 


knowledge which makes us sup-’ 


pose the sentence to be equally 
capable of two meanings; and in- 
stead of resting contented in the 
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conviction of its ambiguity, it is our 
business (especially if we aspire to 
the rank of critics and translators) 
to employ all the aids which learn- 
ing and attention can supply; to 
meditate, to weigh, to compare, re- 
jecting prejudice ; and to admit that 
conclusion only which on true criti. 
cal principles can be shewn to be 
preferable to the rest. How dif- 
ferent is the process of the Uni- 
tarian! having, from a partial view 
of the Scriptures, determined that a 
particular system is, at all events, 
to be supported, he meets with a 
passage which he must translate in 
one certain manner, or acknowledge 
his peculiar tenet to be indefensible. 
There is one interpretation of every 
disputed passage bearing upon the 
question of our Lord’s divinity, 
which he is not only shut out from 
admitting, but is absolutely -dis- 
abled from duly and impartially 
considering ; because that interpre- 
tation is irreconcilably at variance 
with an arbitrarily assumed first 
principle which is to be in every 
instance the test of the true sense 
and meaning of Scripture, Thus 
in the much disputed passage, 
Tit. ii. 13., it is scarcely possible 
that any Unitarian should impar- 
tially review both sides of the ques- 
tion and determine between the con- 
flicting claims of each; for he can- 
not admit the possibility of Christ 
being called “* Our Great God.” 
But the Trinitarian is not thus fet- 
tered ; he is at liberty to consider 
all the bearings of the argument, 
and to determine in favour of that 
translation which shall most satis- 
factorily recommend itself to his 
judgment. If he find it necessary 
to decide from critical reasoning 
that Christ alone is spoken of in this 
verse, and that the title of ‘* Our 
Great God”? is attributed to Him, 
the expression undoubtedly affords 
to the Trinitarian a farther confir- 
mation of a doctrine advanced in 
numberless other passages: But he 
is under no bias to compel the text 
to exhibit this meaning. He feels 
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no alarm in either alternative; for 
the cardinal article of his faith, 
namely, Belief in the Holy Trinity, 
does not depend upon the issue. If, 
therefore, on the other hand he sees 
reason upon critical principles to be- 
lieve that the Father is spoken of in 
the verse in conjunction with fhe 
Son (that is, if the words be ren- 
dered as in our public version, 
“Jooking for the glorious appear- 
ances of The Great God, and (of) 
Our Saviour Jesus Christ,”’) the 
result is, that we find one passage 
less than some have imagined testi- 
fying the Divinity of Christ, and that 
is all. But the Unitarian is aware 
that the very existence of his creed 
is involved in the dispute. Having 
laid it down according to Mr. Bel- 
sham that “ the simple humanity of 
Jesus Christ is the doctrine of the 
New Testament,” he is obliged to 
interpret this and similar passages 
conformably with that preconceived 
opinion. Whatever the rules of 
grammatical construction and the 
ordinary style of the Apostle from 


analogy may require, the Unitarian 
cannot yield to them without ceas- 


ing to be an Unitarian. ‘‘ He is 
guided in his choice,” Mr. Belsham 
says, (when in candour he ought to 
acknowledge that no choice is left) 
“ by the analogy of the faith, or in 
other words, what he apprehends to 
be the genuine doctrine of the Apos- 
tles;” and therefore his ingenuity 
must be employed to devise some 
plausible support for the interpre- 
tation which @ priori he has deter- 
mined must be adopted. I have 
particularly alluded to this passage 
because it is brought into notice by 
2 remark of Mr. Belsham, exhibit- 
ing much of that false candour and 
specious liberality which greatly in- 
fluence unthinking minds, not capa- 
ble of discerning that the tendency 
of such opinions is to leave no 
standard of divine truth except the 
fluctuating opinions and prejudices 
of man. ‘ Who can blame a Trini- 
tarian,” he says, (p. xxi.) “ for 
translating Tit. ii. 13. ‘ the glorious 
REMEMBRANCER, No, 47. 
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appearance of our Great God and 
Saviour Jesus Christ *? ” I answer, 





* Mr. Belsham goes on to enquire “ who 
ought to take offence at an Unitarian be- 
cause he prefers ‘ the Church of the Lord 
(Acts xx. 28.) which he has purchased 
with his own blood,’ a reading supported 
by all the best MSS. to ‘ the Church of 
God, which, &c.’ ” 

Waiving the enquiry whether or no the 
reading approved by Mr. Belsham be so 
firmly established as he represents, I must 
observe that this is not a parallel case with 
the former, and is quite out of place in the 
present argument. The dispute in the 
former passage (Tit. iii. 13.) is concerning 
the mode of translation; but in the pas- 
sage Acts xx, 28, if is concerning the true 
reading. If this were settled, no one 
could possibly doubt how the sentence 
ought to be rendered. Mr. Belsham how- 
ever virtually gives up here the opinion he 
elsewhere expresses as to the manner in 
which ambiguous passages are to be trans- 
lated ; for if certain critical rules are to be 
applied for determining the words them- 
selves, can there be any reason why a 
process similar in its nature should not be 
employed to determine also the meaning 
of the words? No one ever thought of 
taking offence at an Unitarian for pre- 
ferring one reading to another, provided 
he were able to give sufficient reasons for 
such a preference ; and the same degree 
of liberty we willingly allow him in the 
conduct of his translation, provided that 
here also he can assign solid grounds for - 
adopting this or that version in preference 
to any other. But Mr. Belsham makes a 
distinction between the two cases, which I 
really think his own reason, if impartially 
exercised, would:teach him does not exist, 
and ought not to be admitted. He does not 
pretend to say, and he would laugh at any 
ope else who should maintain, that the 
passage, Acts xx., “ admits equally of two 
readings ;’ but he prefers the one con- 
fessedly because it is supported, as he 
thinks, by superior authorities. Where- 
fore then may not the biblical translator 
as well as the textual critic apply to his 
authorities, and decide, by their aid, upon 
the respective merits and correctness of 
different versions of a passage, as he does 
upona point of disputed reading? Far- 
ther I must observe, that if “the analogy 
of the faith,” upon which Mr. Belsham so 
much relies as a guide to correctness of 
translation, is to be allowed equal weight 
in settling a genuine text, the issue, in this 
instance, will not be favourable to the 
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if he so translate the passage merely 
because he is a Trinitarian, and 
without being able to give a satis. 
factory reason why he does so, 
every candid mind of every per- 
suasion must blame him.. That li- 
cence, however, which the Unitarian 
is so ready to allow in another, he 
will hardly deny to himself; and this 
concession of Mr. Belsham enables 
us, antecedently to any inspection 
of his work, to determine what de- 
gree of impartiality we are likely to 
meet with in his exposition of pas- 
sages which interfere with his pro- 
fessed tenets. But though we are 
hereby rendered sensible of the 
state to which, in such hands, the 
Scripture will be reduced, it is still 
difficult to understand the principles 
upon which his praise and censure 
are distributed, He could not blame 
a Trinitarian for translating the pas- 
sage (Tit, ii. 13) in a way which, if 
admitted, cuts up the Unitarian 
creed by the roots ; and yet the im- 
putation of “ translating with a bias 
favourable to the Deity of Christ,” 
he attempts to throw upon the au- 
thors of our Established Version, 
whose representation of the sense of 
this passage agrees, in the impor- 
tant point, with that which Mr. 
Belsham himself marks with his ep- 
probation. The forbearance and 
candour exhibited by our __trans- 


lators in their version of this pas- 


sage, and of many others similar in 
kind, ought to have shielded them 
frem a charge of rendering their 
great undertaking subservient to 
their ‘own theological opinions. 
That these learned and venerated 
men entertained the strongest, con- 
viction of our Blessed Lords Di- 
vinity is happily a fact which can- 
mot be disputed: but it is in the 
other monuments of their piety 
which remain to us, and not in their 





Unitarians ; since the phrase “ The Church 
of Ged” occurs, at the least, ten times in 
the writings of St. Paul, wiiile the ex- 
pression The Church of the Lord” is no 
where else to be met with. 
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translation of the Scriptures, that 
the bias of their opinions is exhibit- 
ed. They loved truth and the ap- 
probation of their own consciences 
too well to seek support for their 
creed by wresting any part of the 
Sacred Writings to a sense which it 
would not fairly and lawfully admit. 
With reference to the Trinitarian 
question indeed they shewed pecu- 
liar moderation ; and far from imi- 
tating later translators, by extend- 
ing or paring down the meaning of 
words till they had brought them to 
correspond with “the analogy of 
the faith,” they forbore to trans- 
late many passages in a manner 
favourable to their own views, ap. 
a because it was within the 

mits of possibility that the opposite 
interpretation might be true. They 
would not be thought to snatch at 
aay unfair advantages, because they 
felt that the doctrine of The Tri- 
nity is too firmly rooted in the 
Scriptures to dread the force of any 
assailant, and needs not for its sup- 
port the aid of any artifice what- 
ever. 

B. 


October 8, 1822. 


ee 


To the Editor of the Remembrancer. 


SIR, 


On reading a letter, signed Laicus, 
in your 43rd Number, Bishop Wat- 
son’s remarks on 1 Cor. xv, 36, 37. 
in his Apology for the Bible, imme- 
diately occurred to my recollection 
as quite sufficiently explanatory of 
St. Paul’s use of the word daobdop. 
I beg it may be understood by 
Laicus, that in replying to his 
question in the Bishop's words, 1 

would by no means insinuate, that 
Laicus’s enquiry was dictated_at all 
in the spirit of the arch-infidel to 
whom the Bishop wrote.—So far 
otherwise, that I am rejoiced at 
finding a layman in the list of your 
correspondents, and had it been 
possible, = injury to Bishop 
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Watson's reasoning, would have 
sent you the passage divested of its 
personal reflections. In the inter- 
pretation proposed by CLER. GLoc. 
as derived from Clemens Romanus, 
dizdvors appears to me to be only a 
synonymous word for awobdvn, and 
therefore inadequate to the solution 
of Laicus’s ditliculty, 


Bishop Watson,—Letter IX. 


“ Paul,” you say, “ affects to be 
a naturalist, and to prove (you 
might more properly have said il- 
lustrate) his system of resurrection 
from the principles of vegetation, 
—' Thou fool,’ says he, ‘ that 
which thou sowest is not quickened 
except it die;’ to which one might 
reply in his own language, and say, 
‘ Thou fool, Paul, that which thou 
sowest is not quickened, except it 
die not.’ ” 

It may be seen, I think, from this 
passage, who affects to be a natu- 
ralist, to be acquainted with the 
microscopical discoveries of mo- 
dern times, which were probably 
neither known to Paul nor to the 
Corinthians, and which, had they 
been known to them both, would 
have been of little use in the illus- 
tration of the subject of the resur- 
rection. Paulsaid, that which thou 
sowest is not quickened except it 
die: every husbandman in Corinth, 
though unable perhaps to define 
the term death, would understand 
the Apostle’s phrase in a popular 
sense, and agree with him that a 
grain of wheat must become rot- 
ten in the ground before it could 
sprout: and that as God raised 
from a rotten grain of wheat the 
roots, the stem, the leaves, the ear 
of a new plant, ‘he might also 
cause a new body to spring up from 
the rotten earcase in the grave.— 
Dr. Clarke observes, “ In like man. 
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ner as in every grain of corn there 
is contained a minute insensible 
seminal principle, which is itself the 
entire future blade and ear, and in 
due season, when all the rest of the 
grain is corrupted, evolves and un. 
folds itself visibly to the eye; so 
our present mortal and corruptible 
body may be but the eeuvia, as it 
were, of some hidden and at pre- 
sent insensible principle, (possibly 
the present seat of the soul,) which 
at the resurrection shall discover 
itself in its proper form.”—I do 
not agree with this great man (for 
such I esteem him) in this philose- 
phical conjecture, but the quota. 
tion may serve to shew you, that 
the germ does not evolve and un- 
fold itself visibly to the eye, till all 
the rest of the grain is corrupted ; 
that is, in the language and mean- 
ing of St. Paul, till it dies Though 
the authority of Jesus may have 
as little weight with you as that of 
Paul, yet it may not be improper 
to quote to you our Saviour’s ex- 
pression, when he foretells the nu- 
merous disciples which his death 
would produce,—* Except a corn 
of wheat fall into the ground and 
die, it abideth alone, but if it die, 
it bringeth forth much fruit.”— 
You perceive from this, that the 
Jews thought the death of the 
grain was necessary to ils repro- 


‘duction; hence every one may seé 


what little reason you had to object 
to the Apostle’s popular illustration 
of a resurrection. Had he known 
as much as any naturalist in Eu- 
rope does, of the progress of an 
animal from one state to another, 
as from a worm to a butterfly, 
(which you think applies to the 
case) I am of opinion, he would not 
have used that illustration in pre- 
ference to what he has used, which 
is obvious and satisfactory.” 

N. R. A. 
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EXTRACTS FROM THE BISHOP 
- OF CALCUTTA’S ADDRESS ON 
CONFIRMATION. 


(Continued from p. 589.) 


*< 4. But under the head of your 
religious obligations, I must not, 
especially on such an occasion, 
overlook the Sacrament of the 
Lord’s Supper, to which you are 
henceforth to be admitted. I need 
not, indeed, explain to those, who 
have been competently instructed in 
the Church Catechism, the nature 
of that solemn ordinance ; the ends 
for which it was instituted, or the 
blessings which it dispenses. You 
know it to be for a perpetual re- 
membrance of the death of Christ, 
whereby we obtain redemption, and 
that in the worthy participation of 
it the spiritual principle within us 
receives fresh supplies of strength. 
It combines, in fact, all that is sub. 
lime, and tender, and humble, and 
holy in the character of religious 
adoration ; self-examination, the con- 
fession of sin, pious resolves, thank. 
fulness for our Saviour’s love to 
us, the complete surrender of our- 
selves, ‘of our souls and bodies,’ 
to his service, and an acknowledge- 
ment of our faith in his blood, all of 
them co-existing in our minds and 
hearts with brotherly love and cha- 
rity. 

** It is, however, a subject of 
deep regret, that so many are found 
to excuse themselves from the Table 
of their Redeemer, Some are unfit 
to appear there, as perhaps they 
themselves allege; and while they 
_lay great stress upon the sin of 

receiving the Sacrament unwor- 
thily, forget that they are guilty of 
the greater sin of not renouncing 
the course of life, in which alone 
their unworthiness consists ; while 
others seem to consider this Sacra- 
ment, as something which is left to 
their option, whether they will re- 
ceive it or reject it: and yet our 
Church has pronounced, that both 
the Sacraments ‘ are generally ne- 
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cessary to salvation,’ meaning, no 
doubt, ‘where they may be had. 
Both, indeed, are intimately con. 
nected with the great object of the 
Gospel Dispensation, ‘ the remis- 
sion of sins:’ it was for this end, 
that St. Peter called upon the peo. 
ple to be baptized ; (Acts ii. 38.) 
and our Saviour, when at the In- 
titution of the other Sacrament, 
He gave the Cup to his Disciples, 
declared it to be His * blood of the 
New Testament, shed for many, for 
the remission of sins :’ (Matt. xxvi. 
28.) and it is hardly possible to 
understand otherwise than in re- 
lation to the same Sacrament, 
though not then instituted, that 
most awful saying of our Saviour, 
‘ Verily, verily, I say unto you, ex- 
cept ye eat the flesh of the Son of 
Man, and drink His blood, ye have 
no life in you.’ (John vi. 53.) It 
must not, indeed, be taken to mean 
the mere act of eating and drinking 
the sacred elements, but the spiri- 
tual use and application of it; in 
which, however,-the act is sup- 
posed. But independently of these 
considerations, it may be enough 
for you to know, that this Sacra- 
ment was ordained by Christ Him- 
self, as a standing memorial of the 
One Great Sacrifice for sin: it can- 
not, therefore, be innocent, or even 
a matter of little moment, that any 
man shall deliberately refuse to bear 
testimony to the merits and the effi- 
cacy of that Sacrifice, in the man- 
ner prescribed ; it is, in truth, how- 
ever it may be meant, little less than 
a denial of the Lord, that bought 
him. (2 Pet. ii. 1.) 

“« 5, But among the topics of ad- 
vice respecting your conduct in life, 
I must not be altogether silent on 
the subject of your Worldly Occu- 
pations. Religion, strictly so called, 
cannot .engage all your thoughts; 
and the world has claims upon you 
in your several stations and call- 
ings: and yet even in your secular 
duties Religion will enter, if they 
be discharged in a Christian spirit, 
and m due subordination to the law 
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of God ; with diligence and fidelity 
and integrity, and without suffering 
them to encroach upon religious 
principle, or to interfere with those 
obligations, which have a distinct 
and immediate reference to the Al- 
mighty, This, however, is the great 
error, into which persons of in- 
dustry and enterprise are liable to 
fall: they attach too much import- 
ance to their secular pursuits ; be- 
cause these are useful to the world, 
and probably much more, because 
they are profitable and lucrative, 
they would make attention to busi- 
ness a plea for the neglect of every 
thing else: they seem to ascribe to 
it a merit, which supersedes re- 
ligious obligations, as if Religion 
were not enjoined on all men alike ; 
as if it were required only from 
persons, who have abundant leisure, 
and who cannot otherwise occupy 
their time. Absurd as are all such 


pretences, they operate to a great 
extent: what is more common than 
the neglect of private and of Fa- 
mily prayer, and even the desecra- 


tion of the day of holy rest, upon 
the plea of the urgent demands on 
time? There cannot, however, be 
a plainer confession, that of such 
men the world is really the idol, 
to which they pay the homage due 
to God: alone; nor do they consider, 
that wealth, or,reputation, or even 
secular usefulness will avail them 
nothing to the pardon of sin, or 
that they cannot thus acquire the 
habits, and sentiments, and desires, 
which alone will prepare them for 
Eternity. 

It must not, however, be dissem- 
bled, that with a portion of our 
Christian population the disposition 
to excess in laborious employments 
is by no means prevalent: against 
bodily and manual labour, there is 
even a prejudice : it is thought dis- 
reputable, and to be resorted to 
only in the case of actual necessity. 
Here, then, is an error of an oppo- 
site character; and though it ope- 
rates very differently from the for- 
mer, its effects are not less injuri- 
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ous. Idleness is incompatible with 
Religion, as being the parent of 
vice and folly: and those pursuits 
are not favourable to it, which re- 
quire but little active exertion ; they 
produce a general listlessness and 
indifference, which relax the mind, 
and render it as unfit for the prac- 
tice of Religion, as for every thing 
else, which demands resolution and 
firmness. It is true, that all cannot 
choose their occupations, and that 
all the offices of human life. must 
be filled: but I would abate, if 
possible, the prejudice against ma- 
nual employment : it is allied more 
nearly than some suspect, both to 
virtue and happiness: health and 
cheerfulness follow in its train; its 
habits are generally frugal and sim- 
ple; the vigour of the body gives a 
tone to the mind; and its intervals 
of rest are periods of real enjoy- 
ment. Such a state is not ill 
adapted to the service of God: it 
is connected with humility and 
thankfulness for the measure of 
good vouchsafed, and with that 
teachable disposition, which is the 
proper soil to receive the seed of the 
Gospel. 

“ 6. But let me not forget, that 
many of you are removed, by the 
gifts of Providence, from the ne- 
cessity of actual toil; and even 
they, who will be most engaged, 
will have short intervals of time at 
their own disposal: in offering you 
advice, therefore, for the conduct 
of life, something should be said 
upon the proper use of Leisure. 
With respect, then, to those of you 
who may have much, I would earn- 
estly recommend to you to con- 
sider it as a trust, for which you 
must account. It is a plea in fre- 
quent use, and sometimes it is truly 
urged, that men have not spare 
time to do much good to others, or 
to advance their own improvement, 
so far as they really wish; but 
where this plea cannot justly be 
used, there is a proportionate re- 
sponsibility; and certainly they 
who are exempted from the neces- 
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sity of close occupation, should 
consider that their privilege is ra- 
ther in the choice of their employ- 
ment, while others have their par- 
ticular course of duty marked ont 
for them, and absolutely enjomed. 
Gur time, m fact, is our life; and 
it is not to be spent unprofitably, 
unless it can be supposed to be 
venial to live in vain. ~Consider; 
then, you, whom Providence has 
favoured, (I speak to persons of 
either sex) what opportunities are 
open to you for the exercise of be- 
nevolence; nor is. this to be con. 
sidered, as confining itself to alms- 
giving, but as exerted in a general 
solicitude. about the miseries of 
mankind, in patient thought how 
they may most effectually be miti- 
gated, and in ascertaining and esta- 
blishing the merits of those, who 
have fallen into distress. Half the 
suffering in the world would be re- 
lieved, if the deserving could be dis- 
tinguished from the worthless, and 
wretchedness could assert its claims, 
free from the suspicion of impos- 
ture. 

«¢ There is one use, however, of 
Leisure, whether it be much or lit- 
tle, on which I should earnestly in- 
sist: I allude to your advancement 
in Christian Knowledge: there can- 
not be @ greater error, common as 
it is, than to suppose that religious 
studies may be allowed to termi- 
nate’ with the discipline of the 
school, or are dispensed with after 
Confirmation, or, at the utmost, 
need be prosecuted no further, than 
by listening to instruetion from the 
Pulpit. With respect to the re- 
ligious knowledge conveyed to us 
before the usual period of Con- 
firmation, it is necessarily very 
limited ; and with regard to the in- 
struction delivered from the Pulpit, 
the improvement to be derived from 
it is much retarded by that scanti- 
ness of religious information, which 
unhappily prevails m most Chris- 
tian assemblies. Where a multi- 
tude are té be addressed, consist- 
ing of persons of very different at- 
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tainments, and all of them to be in 
some measure benefited and im- 
proved, a competent’ acquaintance 
with Seriptural subjects is requisite, 
even in the least informed. 

** My counsel, then, to all of you 
is, that you cultivate religious 
knowledge, according to your op- 
portunties, espeeially in the study 
of the Holy Scriptures, assisted by 
the valeable and various helps, 
which the Divines of our Church 
have provided; there is not, in 
fact, any doetrine or: any duty 
taught by our Religion, which they 
have not powerfully enforced, or 
any difficulty, except it be such as 
eludes our finite’ understandings, 
which they have net satisfactorily 
explained. I feel it, therefore, to 
be a cause of thankfulness, that 
the Traets and large Treatises of 
the SocrETY FOR PROMOTING 
CHRISTIAN KNOWLEDGE, have of 
late years been abundantly sup- 
plied to every part of the Diocese. 
‘Fhe means of improvement are thus 
within the reach of all, who really 
desite it, and whose wants shall be 
made known, as they easily may be, 
to any one of the members of the 
respective Committees. It is more- 
over the praise of that Ancient So. 
ciety, as tending to- enlarge the 
wide sphere of its usefulness, that 
it now adopts and’ disseminates 
Books of general information, adapt- 
ed however, with the Divine bless- 
ing, to promote the glory of God, 
The age, indeed, in which we live, 
is remarkable for a prevailing dis- 
position among almost all classes of 
people, to devote some part of their 
time to reading: it were, however, 
an error to suppose, that there is 
@ proportionate advancement in 
Scriptural, or even in other know- 
ledge ; much of the time spent in 
this way is’ utterly lost, as to any 
valuable purpose: it serves only to 
amuse, while probably it perverts; 
the minds of thuse, who can find 
no rational employment. Still it is 
not my meaning that Scriptural 
reading, or what is closely eon. 
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nected with it, should alone engage 
your leisure, if it be abundant ; but 
I should not fulfil my purpose in al- 
luding to this subject, if 1 did not 
strongly urge the importance of 
your assigning the first place to 
that knowledge, which will make 
you * wise unto Salvation ;’ and let 
me add, of abstaining from such 
reading, asis at least frivolous, and, 
if it does no other barm, will give 
you a distaste for higher and better 
things. You, however, whose lot is 
humble, and who can have little 
time to spare from worldly occupa. 
tions, will do weil to keep to the 
Bible, and to the best helps to the 
true understanding of it; blessing 
God, that He has afforded you a 
measure of education, whatever it 
may be, and seeking to advance 
both your knowledge and your love 
of the Scriptures by a holy and a 
Christian life. 

«7, In the last place, let me not 
dismiss you without adverting to 
the circumstances of the Country, 
in which your Jot is cast. Among 
the nations around you the God of 
Christians and the Saviour of the 
World are unknown. Few of you 
can be ignorant. of the endeavours, 
which are made, to bring the Hea- 
then to a knowledge of the Truth: 
but the Truth will never beam upon 
their minds in its genuine lustre, 
unless it be found to influence the 
lives of those who profess it. I 
cdnnot, indeed, repress the thought, 
how great the effect would be, if 


all, or even the greater part of those, 
who from time to time are the ob- 
jects of these solemnities, would 
through life remember their sacred 
engagements ; and would think of 
the day with holy awe, when they 
pledged themselves before God to 
fulfil their Baptismal vows. We 
should then see persons in various 
ranks of life, aud im considerable 
numbers, going forth through these 
wide regions, not indeed actually to 
preach the doctrine of God their 
Saviour, but to adorn it; te exhibit 
in their lives and conversation the 
meekness, and the purity, and. the 
charity of the Gospel, and to bear 
testimony to the truth of what is 
affirmed of them, that their hope of 
Salvation is in Christ. Let then, 
this idea, Beloved, be realized in 
you; consider yourselves to be se- 
verally responsible, so far as the 
example of each of you may extend, 
for the opinion, which the Heathen 
may form of the Religion of Jesus 
Christ, and for its consequent suc- 
cess in the world. To every one of. 
you, various as your conditions in 
life will be, is assigned a part in 
the greatest work, which God has 
ever delegated to man ; the bring. 
ing of the nations out of darkness 
and the shadow of death into the 
kingdom of the Blessed Redeemer. 
May the Holy Spirit keep these 
things in your remembrance, and 
‘ stablish you in every good word 
and work !’ ” 
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Tue dominions of Alfred descended 
entire to Edward, his eldest surviv~ 
ng son ; but the talents of the great 


king were divided among his chil- 
dren; and while Edward and Elfrida 
were net inferior to their father in 
the arts of war, Ethelward who ab- 
stained from public life, and retired 
at an.early age to a convent, was.the 
only inheritor of his passion for lite- 
rature and his eare for religion, This 
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circumstance, coupled with the un- 
settled state of the kingdom, the 
tumultuary spirit of the naturalized 
Danes, and the constant wars with 
Northumbria and its allies, may 
prepare us for the rapid decline of 
the English nation, and explain the 
causes of that blank in the Ecclesi- 
astical History which brings all that 
can be known of the Church of Eng- 
land in the tenth century within the 
compass of a few pages. 

The first event to be noticed, is 
the consecration of seven Bishops 
in one day by Pleigmund, Archbi- 
shop of Canterbury. The date of 
the transaction is not accurately 
fixed, but it must have happened in 
or about the year 906, within five or 
six years of the death of king Al- 
fred, The Romish writers assert, 
that this large addition to the Eng- 
lish Episcopate was procured by thie 
remonstrances of Pope Formosus, 
who laid the kingdom under an in- 
terdict, on account of the decay into 
which religion had fallen. This state- 
ment is borne out by documents and 
registers, but they are not quite free 
from suspicion. They pay no re- 
gard to the contemporary reigns of 
popes and kings, and they make 
pope Formosus indite a long epistle 
several years after his death. All 
therefore that can be relied upon as 
true, is, that the sees were left va- 
cant for an undue length of time ; 
and that the bishopricks ultimately 
filled up, in the manner above men- 
tioned, were Winchester, Sherburn, 
Dorchester, Selsey, Wilts, Crediton, 
and St. Petroch’s, The three last 
were new sees; and St, Petrochi’s, 
which was first placed at Bodmin in 
Cornwall, was transferred soon after 
to St. German’s, and united subse- 
quently to Crediton. 

The chief, if not the only events 
of any importance, and certainly 
which happened in the reigns ‘of 
Athelstan, Edmund, Edred, Edwy, 
and Edgar,.are those which relate 
to the re-introduction of the Bene- 
dictine Monasteries, by Dunstan and 
his: distinguished co-adjutors. In 
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default of all other materials, these 
events are justly allowed to charac. 
terize the age in which they oc. 
curred ; and the gross partiality and 
injustice with which they have been 
described by our more popular his- 
torians, render it desirable to take 
a short view of the whole. 

Dunstan has been generally re- 
presented, and is generally consi- 
dered as an arch-hypoerite and dis- 
sembler; pretending to false mira- 
cles ; intent upon nothing but. his 
own aggrandisement; persecuting 
and torturing the most innocent of 
human creatures, for no greater 
crime than their opposition to monks 
and monkery; and practising an un- 
natural and affected austerity for 
the sake of popularity and power, 
And these misrepresentations, which 
originated in an honest prejudice 
against the corruptions of popery, 
have been adopted, heightened, and 
adorned by the enemies of Chris. 
tianity, who rejoice at the opportu- 
nity of decrying and ridiculing all 
religion, as the product of ignorance 
and fraud. 

The simple fact is, that Dunstan, 
Odo, Oswald, Turketul, and others, 
who took the lead in the restoration 
of monkery, were sincere in the pro- 
motion of religion, although the 
darkness by which they were sur- 
rounded prevented them from see- 
ing their way. Like most reformers, 
they were not satisfied with correct- 
ing real abuses, but undertook to 
produce an imaginary and _unattain- 
able perfection. They found the 
Church in a state of dilapidation, 
if not of ruin; but they could not 
devise any better expedient for its 
restoration, than the increase of 
monasteries, and the celibacy of 
the clergy. 

That the state of the Church was 
thus deplorable, before the appear- 
ance of St. Dunstan, may be in- 
ferred without any risk of error, 
from the total silence of his adver- 
saries. If it be said, that the writers 
of his life were partial, and have 
exaggerated his merits, it may be 
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answered, that the very circumstance 
of all the writers being on his side 
proves the utter ignorance of the 
secular clergy. We can readily be- 
lieve that they were not men of 
abandoned lives. [In truth, the 
councils in which they were con- 
demned and ejected, do not charge 
them with any serious crime, except 
that of having entered into the holy 
state of matrimony. But we cannot 
suppose that they resembled the 
parochial clergy of subsequent 
times, or that they were actually 
discharging the appropriate duties 
of the Christian priesthood. For on 
either of these suppositions their 
downfall could not have been so 
easily accomplished. Had they pos- 
sessed popularity with the people, 
or influence with the court, had 
they been able to cope with their 
opponents in learning, talents, elo- 
quence, or usefulness, some little 
resistanee must undoubtedly have 
been offered, and some account of 
that resistance must: have survived. 

The violent enemies of Dunstan 
attribute his great power and re- 
putation to affected austerity, and 
to pretended miracles—claims, they 
say, which are never lost upon the 
vulgar and ignorant. But Dunstan’s 
success was not confined to the 
vulgar. He acted, except during 
the short reign of Edwy, under the 
immediate patronage of kings and 
princes ; and his banishment by that 
monarch was repealed, not by the 
voice of the people, which was then 
seldom heard, but by the noble. 
men who deposed the unfortunate 
Edwy, and placed a more active 
prince upon his throne. In order 
then to explain the success of St. 
Dunstan, we must have recourse to 
something more than his modes of 
courting popularity. A fair opinion 
of his real merits and character may 
be formed from the histories of his 
life by Eadmer.and Osborn, two 
monks, who wrote within a century 
of the time which they describe, 
and who profess 'to derive their ma- 
terials from contemporary docu- 
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ments which are no longer to be 
found. The time which intervened 
between the composition of their 
nafratives, and the events which 
they relate, is sufficient to account 
for the miracles, visions, and other 
marvels, with which the Lives are 
plentifully garnished ; but it entitles 
us to believe that the historical 
facts are substantially if not accu- 
rately true. 

Dunstan was born in the west of 
England, about the year 927. His 
family was equally eminent for 
piety, rank, aud riches; and his 
boyhood was successfully devoted 
to religious exercises and study. 
His proficiency in all branches of 
education was surprisieg. The arts 
and sciences of those days were 
equally familiar to him; and his 
virtue was not inferior to his know- 
ledge. His first patron was his un- 
cle Athelmus, Archbishop of Can- 
terbury, by whom Dunstan was 
recommended to the especial pro- 
tection and confidence of Athelstan: 
At a very early age he was taken 
into the family of that king, and 
entrusted with the most important 
affairs. He was removed from this 
situation by the intrigues of the 
courtiers, who denounced him ‘to 
King Athelstan as a magician and 
conjurer. Repairing to Winchester, 
he was exhorted by Elphegus, 
bishop of that diocese, to profess 
himself a monk ; a recommendation 
with which he complied, after some 
delay. He immediately began to 
live according to the strict letter of 
his vows, and took up his abode ’in 
the cell which has become so fa- 
mous in monastic history. The 
trials and the triumphs which he is 
said to have experienced in his se- 
clusion, are too notorious and too 
absurd to require an enumeration or 
a commentary. They were cut short 
by the death of Athelstan, whose 
brother Edmund ascended the va- 
cant’ throne, and immediately re- 
called Dunstan to court. He had 
succeeded during his seclusion to 
the large possessions of his parents, 
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and had not hesitated to devote the 
whole of his wealth to the erection 
and. endowment of. monasteries. 
King Edmund, at his instigation, 
pursued a similar course. Glaston- 
bury, which had hitherto been a 
royal mansion, was converted into 
a large and splendid monastery. 
Dunsian himself was appointed ab- 
bot, and the other religious houses 
throughout the country were fur- 
nished with instructors and go- 
vernors from this centre of learning, 
piety, and orthodoxy. 

But the prosperity of Dunstan 
was still on the increase. Edmund 
died; and Edred, the next monarch, 
was even more warmly attached to 
the great abbot. The ecclesiastical 
and civil affairs of the kingdom were 
left entirely to his direction. He 
managed the revenue; he admi- 
nistered justice; he repaired, found- 
ed, and endowed churches; and all 
this, as his biographers affirm, with 
a most devoted and uncorrupt mind 
—giving the greatest satisfaction to 
the king, and obtaining the un- 
bounded applause and admiration 
of the people. This state of things 
was interrupted by the accession of 
King Edwy, under whom Dunstan 
once more experienced the mutabi- 
lity of fortune, and to whom he is 
generally represented as behaving 
in the most brutal manner. The 
truth of such representations is an 
important question in his history. 

Looking merely to the later monk. 
ish historians, some doubts may be 
raised respecting tlie character and 
conduct of Edwy. But if we attend 
to the earlier writers, from whom 
subsequent authors borrowed all 
that they did not invent, there can 
be no doubt that Edwy was cruel, 
vicious, and shameless, The bio- 
graphers of Dunstan unanimously 
affirm, that the woman from whom 
King Edwy was separated on the 
day.of his coronation was not his 
wife, but a well-known and avowed 
adulteress, -whose daughter was at 
the same time another object of his 
love. The feeling of indignation 
and disgust which was excited by 
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this conduct, is represented as uni. 
versal: and the task of expressing 
it devolved upon Dunstan, on ac- 
eount of his well-known intrepidity 
and virtue. That he may have 
gladly seized the opportunity of 
humbling a prince by whom he was 
hated and feared, is but too proba. 
ble. That his zeal against Edwy’s 
profligacy was quickened by  per- 
sonal and professional dislike, may 
be acknowledged, and ‘may be ex- 
cused ; but Dunstan’s conduct upon 
other occasions fully justifies us in 
believing that the ruling motive in 
the present case was just and hon- 
ourable, and his behaviour not re- 
pugnant to the moral feeling of the 
august assemblage, in whose name 
he acted. Centuries elapsed after 
the deaths of Dunstan and Edwy, 
without producing a single doubt 
respecting their relative merits, And 
may we not now condemn the am- 
bition and bigotry of those ages, 
without passing sentence against 
the defenders of religion and de. 
cency? 

It was not merely against weak 
and timid princes that Dunstan as- 
serted the purity of his faith and 
the dignity of his order. Edgar, 
his greatest patron, felt the weight 
of his displeasure ; and was com- 
pelled to do a long penance for the 
seduction of a nun, before Dunstan, 
whom he had raised to the Arch- 
bishoprick of Canterbury, would 
consent to take him by the hand. 
Similar conduct was observed by 
him upon other occasions, The 
nobles in many instances were re- 
buked and punished. And what- 
ever fault might be committed. in 
these acts of ecclesiastical —e 
(some of them were unquestionably 
barbarous, bloody, and abomina- 
ble,) it should be attributed in com- 
mon candour to the savage manners 
of those ages, rather than the indi- 
vidual disposition of their authors. 
The cruelties of the priesthood in 
those uncivilized times, may easily 
be worked up into an affecting 
story; and the passions and pre- 
possessions of our earliest days be 
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set in opposition to the monsters 
who are depicted in such shocking 
colours; but we forget that the civil 
courts were even more sanguinary 
than the spiritual, and that the ri- 
gour of the Church, however ex- 
cessive and enormous, was exerted 
in favour of morality. 

From the accession of king Edgar 
to the death of Dunstan, in the year 
988, the success and prosperity. of 
the latter were unvaried. He was 
promoted first to the see of Wor- 
cester, and afterwards to the Arch- 
bishoprick of Canterbury ; travelled 
to Rome to receive his pall from the 
Pope, and returned to exercise a 
power little less than absolute over 
the ecclesiastival affairs of England. 
The great features of his govern- 
ment were the institution of numer- 
ous monasteries under the Benedic- 
tine rule, and the reformation of 
those that had been established at 
an earlier date. Among the former 
the celebrated abbies of Glaston- 
bury, Crowland, Ramsey, Abingdon, 
Thorney, and many others, trace up 
the origin of their real grandeur to 
the zeal of the archbishop and the 
devotion of the king. And there is 
no pretence for saying that these 
foundations were disgraced by the 
manners of their original tenants, 
The ascetic life appears to have 
revived in all its purity. Riches 
were not hoarded for the aggran- 
disement of one favourite house; 
but fresh monasteries were opened 
as the means of endowing them 
were procured; and before the 
commencement of the second series 
of Danish inroads, the bad effects of 
the first invasion were nearly ef- 
faced. This is the bright side of 
Dunstau’s life; it represents him as 
busied, in spite of age and gran- 
deur and retirement, in the promo- 
tion of that cause which he sup- 
posed to be the cause of God. We 
see him emerging, as occasion re- 
quired, from the peaceful scenes 
which his old age preferred; and 
inspecting, instrueting, or admonish- 
ing the colonies of holy men whom 
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he had dispersed in so many various 
directions. Their strife was. laid 
aside as soon as Dunstan appeared. 
Their difficulties vanished before the 
zeal and perseverance which his ex- 
ample excited ; and the uncompro- 
mising and consistent severity of 
his. character ehecked the abuses 
which are inseparable from monastic 
institutions, and produced, though 
it could not perpetuate, purity of 
life and conversation. 

Unhappily Dunstan was not con- 
tented with introducing the Bene- 
dictine rule into new monasteries. 
His characteristic ardour and vehe- 
mence led him to reform the eld 
establishments after his favourite 
model ; and by so doing, he deprived 
the Church of England of the only 
chance which it possessed of. ob- 
taining a regular and respectable 
parochial clergy. + 

The foundations which had es- 
caped the first devastation of the 
Danes, or had recovered from it 
by the care and piety of Alfred, 
were occupied until the middle of 
the tenth century by persons who 
had received holy orders, but had 
not taken the monastic vows. They 
resembled the canons of our modern 
cathedrals, living together in the 
discharge of a common duty, and 
the enjoyment of a common pro- 
perty; but neither residing upon 
their respective cures like parish 
priests, nor abstaining from mar- 
riage like the Bénedictine monk, Tf 
these institutions were abused, as it 
is very probable that they were—if 
the clergy became more secularised 
than was consistent with their pro- 
fession, and contrived to make their 
preferments descend . regularly to 
their children—there might be good 
reason for changing or putting an 
end to the system, and the property 
by which it was supported might 
have been advantageously devoted 
to the endowment of parochial 
churches, But the archbishop had 
no idea of utility or exeellence 
which did not emanate from the 
cell or the cloister: and with-the 
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assistance of King Edgar, he en- 
tered upon the unjust and cruel 
task of ejecting the married clergy 
from their possessions. They were 
desired to make their election be- 
tween marriage and monkery; and 
numbers, to their great. credit, re- 
fused to abandon their wives and 
children, and submitted to the pe- 
nalties which were denounced against 
such a choice. The point was con. 
tested with great firmness and per- 
severance. Appeals were repeatedly 
made to kings, councils, and synods; 
but-the Pope was too powerful to be 
overcome by such opponents; and 
his influence was finally augmented 
and confirmed by their entire dis- 
comfiture and defeat. The parti- 
cular proceedings of the assemblies 
in which the Benedictines gained this 
triumph, are related by their histo- 
rians with great affectation of ac- 
curacy. But the marvels by which 
the narrative is disfigured are a suf- 
ficient proof of the spirit in which 
it was drawn up, and forbid us 
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to place the least reliance upon the 
details of which it consists. 

With respect to the doctrine of 
Dunstan and his contemporaries, 
the account which has been alread 
given of the Anglo-Saxon faith * is 
the only one to which we can trust, 
If any alteration had taken place, it 
was in the gradual introduction of 
transubstantiation. But it is not 
certain whether this tenet, and_ the 
practice of administering extreme 
unction, both of which are distinctly 
recognised by the biographers of 
Dunstan, were really known during 
his life; or whetber they were iw- 
puted to him in after ages. by the 
partiality of his encomiasts, who 
were anxious to do him honour, by 
ascribing more merit to him than he 
deserved. His penitentiaries and 
canons, or rather the works which 
pass under their names, contain no. 
thing of importance which has not 
been already before the reader. 
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MISCELLANEOUS. 


To. the Editor of the Remembrancer. 


SIR, 


AT a time when every possible ex- 
ertion should be made to promote 
Christianity and the well-being of 
our National Church, every attempt 
for that purpose, proceeding from 
sincerity and a hearty good-will, is 
sure to be received with candour 
by the readers of the Christian Re- 
membrancer. 

During a residence, of some years, 
on the continent, I have neglected 
no opportunity to discover what- 
ever good belongs to the various 
religious and charitable institutions 
which have fallen under my notice, 
with a hope of discovering some- 
thing which may be beneficially in- 
troduced into my native country. 

I feel strongly, and lament deeply, 


the errors of Popery. I weep over 
the blindness of. so many fellow- 
Christians; but I do not shut my 
eyes against scenes, on which the 
most enlightened Protestant may 
dwell with delight; nor refuse to 
conscientious and. unwearied de- 
votedness, the tribute of respect 
and gratitude. 

On some future occasions, I may 
draw your attention to some other 
institutions worthy of our imitation ; 
at present, I will eonfine my re- 
marks to the ** Sisters of Charity,’’ 
whose indefatigable and useful ser- 
vices are so well known and ap- 
preciated in France. 

In every part of this country are 
found numerous respectable fe- 
males, who dedicate their whole 
time to religious and__ charitable 
offices. They are Nuns and Ro- 
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man Catholics, of various degrees. 
Some of them are wealthy, and de- 
vote their income to purposes of 
charity; others, though. poor, are 
not less active in the work of bene. 
volence. 

No language of mine can do jus- 
tice to the patient perseverance in 
well-doing, the unremitting atten- 
tion, and the entire devotedness to 
their occupation, which is witnessed 
in these ‘Sisters of Charity.” No 
dangers deter them from their 
duty; no diseases, however infec- 
tious, keep them from the bed of 
the sick and dying; there is no 
habitation of the most abject po- 
verty into which they hesitate to 
euter; no prison, which these good 
** Sisters” do uot visit. In all 
cases of sickness and. poverty, of 
pain and sorrow, their consolations 
are ready to be bestowed ; and 
I know no earthly scene more 
touching and sublime than the pure 
and active benevolence of these 
patient women. 

I cannot conceive any objection 
to the institution of similar socie- 
ties, under Protestant regulations, 
in Great Britain. Protestant fe- 
males in England, as well as Ro- 
man Catholics in France, will be 
ready to do the good work, as soon 
as competent authority and pro- 
tection shall be afforded them. 
Their offices may be the same, 
though not bound by the vow which 
Roman Catholic discipline requires. 
They might even be admitted to 
higher privileges, consistently with 
the practice of the primitive Church. 
In them we might see, with some 
modifications, the ‘* Deaconesses’’ 
of former times; valuable auxilia- 
ries to our Clergymen, particularly 
among the poor. They might form 
that link in the chain of society, 
which the habits and customs of 
modern times too often remove be- 
tween the pastor and the more hum- 
ble of his flock. They might pre- 
side over, or visit our National 
School; and be nursing mothers 
of the children, in a far higher de- 
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gree than can be expected from 
the generality. of teachers. ‘They 
might visit our hospitals, our poor- 
houses,‘ and our prisons; ; to. in- 
struct and comfort the sick and 
needy; to soothe the agonies of 
pain; and bring to penitence the 
hardened offender. 

In all these cases, religion and 
benevolence would go hand in 
hand. It is proposed, that the 
instruction given should be founded 
upon the principles of our Esta- 
blished Church, and that the Sis- 
ters of Charity should be licensed 
by the Bishop, after examination 
by himself or deputy, and a recom- 
mendation from the minister of the 
parish. 

I respectfully submit this to the 
notice of the higher authorities in 
our Church, who, I am sure, will 
not be deterred by the appearance 
of difficulty, if they can see any 
prospect of good in the further- 
ance of this object. I humbly con- 
ceive that it merits consideration. 
Perhaps the plan suggested may 
not be wholly practicable or ex- 
pedient. At all events, I shall 
only have taken up a page in your 
miscellany, which, when my motive 
is considered, will, I am sure, be 
pardoned, 

I remain, Sir, with respect, 
Your obedient Servant, 
AN ENGLISH CHURCHMAN. 
Paris, Sept. 1822. 
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CALVINISM EX TEMPORE. 


To the Editor of the Remembrancer. 


SIR, 
GoInG into a church a few Sun- 
day-evenings since, where there is 
a popular and  much-followed 
preacher, I was surprized (not to use 
a stronger term) at hearing from the 
pulpit the following unqualified de- 
claration, or something to the same 
import :-—* That God was never an. 
gry with David, but only with sin in 
2 
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David ; and that as for the Elect, how- 
ever they might be reproved and chas- 
tised for their offences, yet that God 
would never punish them!” When 
I looked on the congregation, with 
which I was surrounded, I: could 
not help saying to myself, ““ What 
is become then of the wholesome 
restraint of hell and ¢verlasting 
death. How many of these poor 
souls will be ready enough to fancy 
themselves of the number of the 
elect, and go on fearlessly sinning, 
under the flattering assurance that 
God will never be angry with them, 
and, that the utmost they have to 
dread, is a little gentle castigation 
and reproof.” 

Is this the way to diminish the 
frequency of crime in the country ? 
Or is this the Gospel of Him, who, 
when referring to the judgment of 
the last day, declared, that ‘‘ many 
will say to me in that day, Lord, 
Lord, have we not prophesied in 
thy name? And in thy name have 
cast out devils? And in thy name 
done many wonderful works? And 
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then will I profess. unto them, I 
never knew you; Jrom me, 
ye that work iniquity.” And yet 
the words, or at least the substance 
of the words which I have quoted, 
came from the mouth of. one of 


_those who claim to themselves the 


exclusive title of being Gospel 
Preachers! Should these remarks 
fall under the observation of the 
person in question, I trust that they 
may make him reflect a little; or 
at least that they may open the eyes 
of others to the. tendency of his 
doctrines. He may plead that the 
expressions dropped from him in the 
heat of extemporaneous delivery: 
then why have recourse to so unsafe 
a mode of preaching ? Why not pre- 
viously weigh, and digest, and write 
down, what he has to deliver, in his 
closet ? A soul is not to be made the 
sport of every violent, and popular, 
and often ignorant, declaimer. 
Your’s, &c. 
A HEARER. 
London, Oct. 20. 


SACRED POETRY. 


REFLECTIONS ON THE LORD’S PRAYER. 


God’s sacred name with reverence profound 
Should mentioned be, and trembling at the sound ! 
It was Jehovah! ’tis Our Father now: 

‘So low to us does Heav’n vouchsafe to bow! 

He brought it down, and taught us how to pray, 
That did so dearly for our ransom pay. 


His kingdom come. 


For this we pray in vain, 
Unless he does in our affecttons reign. 
Absurd it were to wish for such a 


ing, 


And not obedience to his sceptre bring. 
Whose yoke is easy} and his burthen light ; 
His service freedom, and his judgments right. 


His will be ‘done. In fact ’tis always done ; 
But, as in heav'n, it must be made our own. 
His will should all our inclinations sway, 
Whom nature and the universe obey. 
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Happy the man! whose wishes.are confin’d 

To what has been eternally design’d : 
Referring all to His paternal care 

To whom more dear, than to ourselves, we are. 


It is not what our avarice hoards up: 

"Tis He that feeds us, and that fills our cup: 
Like new-born babes, depending on the breast, 
From day to day we on his bounty feast. 

Nor should the soul expect above a day, 

To dwell in her frail tenement of clay. 

The setting-sun should seem to bound our race, 
And the new-day a gift of special grace. 


That He should all our trespasses forgive, 
While we in hatred with our neighbours live, 
Tho’ so to pray may seem an easy task, 

We curse ourselves, when thus inclined we ask. 
This pray’r to use, we ought with equal care 
Our souls, as to the sacrament, prepare. 

The noblest worship of the Pow’r above, 

Is to extol and imitate his love. 

Not to forgive our enemies alone, 

But use our bounty that they may be won. 


Guard us from all temptations of the foe, 


And these we may in several stations know. 
The rich and poor in slippery places stand : 
Give us enough: but with a sparing hand ! 
Not all-persuading want, nor wanton wealth, 
But what proportion’d is to life and health. 


For not the dead, but living, sing Thy praise, 
Exalt thy kingdom, and thy glory raise. 
WALLER. 


ee 


CHARITY. - 


A PARAPHRASE ON 1 COR. xiii. 


Did sweeter sounds adorn my flowing tongue, 
‘Khan ever man pronounc’d or angel sung ; 
Hed I all knowledge, human and divine, 

That thought can reach, or science can define ; 
And had I pow’r to give that knowledge birth 
In all the speeches of the babbling earth : 

Did Shadrach’s zeal my glowing breast inspire 
To weary tortures, and rejoice in fire; 

Or had I faith like that which Israel saw, 
When Moses gave them miracles and law ;— 
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Yet, gracious Charity, indulgent guest! . 
Were not thy pow’r exerted in my breast, 
Those speeches would send up unheeded pray’r : 
That scorn of life would be but wild despair : 

A cymbal’s sound were better than my voice ; 
My faith were form : my eloquence were noise. 


Charity, decent, modest, easy, kind, 

Softens the high, and rears the abject mind: 
Knows with just reins, and gentle hand :to guide 
Betwixt vile shame, and arbitrary pride. 
Not soon provok’d, she easily forgives : 

And much she suffers, as she much believes. 
Soft peace she brings, wherever she arrives : 
She builds our quiet, as she forms our lives ; 
Lays the rough paths of peevish nature ev’n, 
And opens in each heart a little heav’n. - 


Each other gift, which God on man bestows, 

Its proper bound, and due restriction knows. 

To one fixt purpose dedicates its power, 

And finishing its act, exists no more. 

Thus in obedience to what Heav’n decrees, 
Knowledge shall fail, and prophecy shall cease. 

But lasting Charity’s more ample sway, 

Nor bound by time, nor subject to decay, 

In happy triumph shall for ever live, 

And endless good diffuse, and endless praise receive, 


As through the Artist’s intervening glass 

Our eye observes the distant Planets pass : 

A little we discover, but allow 

That more remains unseen, than art can show: 
So whilst our mind its knowledge would improve, 
(Its feeble eye intent on things above) 

High as we may, we lift our reason up, 

By Faith directed, and confirm’d by Hope: 

Yet are we able only to survey 

Dawnings of beams, and promises of day. 
Heav’n’s fuller influence mocks our dazzled sight, 


Too great its swiftness, and too strong its light. 


But soon the mediate clouds shall be dispell'd, 
The sun shall soon be face to face beheld, 
In all his robes with all his glory on, 
Seated sublime on his meridian throne. 


Then constant Faith and holy Hope shall die, 
One lost in certainty and one in joy : 
Whilst Thou, more happy Pow’r, fair Charity, 
Triumphant sister, greatest of the three, 
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Thine office and thy-nature still the same, 
Lasting thy lamp, and unconsum’d thy flame, 


Shalt still survive 


Shalt stand before the Host of Heav’n coniest, 
For ever blessing, and for ever blest. 


Prior. 


ee 


ON THE LAST JUDGMENT, AND THE HAPPINESS 
OF THE SAINTS IN HEAVEN. 


«(From the Latin of J. Gerhard.) 


In that bless’d day, from ev'ry part, the Just 
Rais’d from the liquid deep, or mould’ring dust, 
The various products of time’s fruitful womb, 
All of past ages, present and to come, 

In full assembly, shall at once resort, 

And meet within high heav’n’s capacious court : 
There famous names rever’d in days of old, 

Our great Forefathers there we shall behold, 
From whom old stocks and ancestry began, 
And worthily in long succession ran. 


The reverend sires with pleasure shall we greet, 
Attentive hear, while faithful they repeat, . _ 
Full many a virtuous deed, and many a noble feat. 
There all those tender ties, which here below 

Or kindred, or more sacred friendship know, 
Firm, constant and unchangeable shall grow. 
Refin’d from passion, and the dregs of sense, 

A better, truer, dearer love from thence 

Its everlasting being shall commence. 


There, like their days, their joys shall ne’er be done, 
No night shall rise to shade Heav’n’s glorious sun, 


But one eternal Holy-day go on. 


| 
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REVIEW OF NEW PUBLICATIONS, 


A Series of Sermons on the Nature 


and Effects of Repentance and . 


Faith. By the Rev. James Car- 
lile, Assistant Minister in the 
Scots Church,  Mary’s Abbey, 
Dublin, 298 pp. Longman, 1821, 


WueEn Sir Roger de Coverley, in 


the days of his youth, was sent to . 


St. Anne’s Lane, and was under a 

necessity of inquiring the way, he 

met with various reproofs, corres- 
REMEMBRANCER, NO. 47, 


ponding with the different senti- 
ments of the passengers, and adapt- 
ed to the form in which he sought 
the required information. When at 
first he asked for Saint Anne’s Lane, 
he was rebuked for his superstition, 
and angrily questioned, Who made 
her.a saint? When afterwards, in 
deference to the authority of his 
censor, he asked for Anne’s Lane, 
he was again rebuked for his pre- 
sumption in desecrating the mother 
4R 
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of the Virgin. The latter rebuke 
would probably be addressed to any 
one, who in the metropolis of the 
land of saints, should make enquiry 
for Mary’s Abbey, and who, unless 
he chanced to meet a member of 
the Scots Church, might expect to 
receive the same instructive reply, 
as the person who translating the 
Latin words with grammatical pre- 
cision, should ask, with Saint Sepul- 
chre’s in his view, for the Church of 
the Holy Sepulchre. It is not al- 
ways wisdom to depart from the 
popular nomenclature; and when Mr. 
Carlile is pleased to rob the Virgin 
of her sanctity, it would be consis- 
tent and worthy of the pure sims 
plicity of the Church in which he 
ministers, to leave his,own name 
without the attribute of Reverend. 
This series of Sermons on the 
nature and effects of Repentance 
and . Faith, delivered in Mary’s 
Church, Dublin, may be naturally 
supposed to conform with the pecu- 
liar tenets of the Scots Church, by 
whose ministers, and to whose mem- 
bers they were originally addressed : 
and in fact, whatever of controver- 
sial matter may be found in this 
volume, is designed to expose the 
specious sophistry of Mr. Sandeman 
and his followers, especially as they 
were exhibited in the letters of Pa. 
lemon. It is the author’s ostensible 
purpose to lead the public mind 
from these visionary imaginations to 
the sound, manly, and scriptural 
principles of the Reformation; and 
he finds an occasion of unfeigned 
satisfaction in reflecting, that his 
inquiries correspond with the defi- 
nitions of Faith and Repentance 
adopted by the Westminster Assem- 
bly of Divines, who it may be cur- 
sorily remarked did not assemble 
until a period long subsequent to 
the Reformation, and who far ex- 
ceeded the moderation at least of 
the English Reformers. 
knowledgment of their authority will 
prepare the reader for some specu- 
lative doctrines, which still distin. 


guish the Church of Scotland. These 
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doctrines are not, however, obtru- 
sively brought forward, but rather 
alluded to in a manner sufficient to 
indicate the bias of the preacher’s 
mind, without injury to the impor- , 
tant subjects of which he treats, or 
to the general candour and modera. 
tion with which he conducts the in- 
quiry, and the appropriate earnest- 
ness with which he enforces the 
result. 

The principal purpose of the in- 
quiry is to explain, 1st. the nature 
of Repentance; 2d. the nature of 
Faith ; and 8d: the connexion be. 
tween Repentance and Faith. These 
subjects are discussed in fourteen 
Sermons. 

Sermon I. II. On the nature of 
Repentance. The first discourse is 
occupied with some general obser- 
vations on the nature of repentance 
as it means a change of mind, or, 
according to the definitions of the 
Westminster Assembly, ‘‘a saving 
grace, whereby a sinner out of a 
true sense of his sin, and apprehen- 
sion of the mercy of God in Christ, 
doth, with grief and hatred of his 
sin, turns from it unto God with full 
purpose and endeavour after new 
obedience.” These observations are 
afterwards more particularly- ap- 
plied to the illustration of the nature 
of repentance, and are followed up 
by a detailed and rather prolix com- 
parison of the distinctions between 
legal and evangelical repentance ; 
the former addressed to the fear of 
punishment, the latter originating in 
principles of love and gratitude. 
The practical application, which is 
the proper and professed subject 
of the second discourse, is inter. 
rupted by an exposition of the doc- 
trine, that repentance as it implies 
a change of views, is obviously and 
exclusively the gift of God and the 
work of the Spirit, but (as the doc- 
trine is cautiously guarded from 
abuse) not independently or exclu- 
sively of the means by which the 
divine gifts'are bestowed. The me- 
thod of the Church’ of: England is 
to pray for true repentance and the 
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Holy Spirit, in the hope of present 
obedience and of final acceptance. 
Mr. Carlile, in the practical im- 
provement of the doctrine, warns his 
hearers of the dangerous delusions 
of committing. sin with the intention 
of repentance ; of entertaining false 
views of repentance, and of trusting 
to the woeful hazards of a death 
bed repentance,—a repentance of 
which no opportunity may be al- 
lowed, of which the operation is 
most painful because the issue is 
most uncertain. 

Sermon III. 1V. On-the Nature 
of Faith. The reader needs not to 
be reminded of the masterly dis- 
cussion of Bishop Pearson on the 
words of the Creed, I believe.: Mr, 
Carlile shews that faith generally 
consists in belief of facts, and in 
confidence in persons founded on 
that belief, which cannot however 
be elevated into a Christian virtue 
without a belief of the being and 
attributes of God, and of the truth 
and genuineness of the Christian 
revelation. Hence Mr. Carlile pro- 
ceeds to the nature of belief. in 
Christ, as it implies confidence in 
him as the only mediator, corres- 
ponding with the other offices which 
he executes, and especially as he is 
God over all: .faith is also exer- 
cised in contemplating the fulfilment 
of his promises, as they have been 
gradually revealed, and are still the 
object of hope. It-is also shewn, 
that faith in the same manner as 
repentance is the gift of God, and 
the work of his Spirit; that in all 
ages it has been the same unvarying, 
unaltered principle, and the great 
means of re-uniting the soul with 
God, and of renewing religious af- 
fections in the heart. 

Sermon V. On the practical in- 
fluence of Faith. True faith is seen 
in believing the veracity of God, 
and in acknowledging the doctrines 
which are revealed on the authority 
of that. veracity, and which. are of 
such a nature that they cannot be 
truly believed -without enforcing a 
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practical conformity. A true faith 
will also produce a corresponding 
confidence in the Lord Jesus Christ, 
and will be tried and proved in the 
earnest hope and expectation of the 
promises which he has delivered. 
Sermon VI. Connexion between. 
Faith and Repentance. - 


“< In entering on this part of the discns- 
sion, let me beg of you to mark particn- 
larly the difference between repentance, 
and faith, else you will never understand 
clearly their connexion, Repentance 
towards God consists in a consciousness 


of some defect in our conduct or state of 


mind in respect to God, grief on account 
of it, with an ardent desire and honest 
endeavour to relinquish it, and ‘adopt a 
more worthy conduct. All these ingre- 
dients enter into the-very nature of repent- 
ance towards God, and when any of thein 
is wanting, there is no true repentance. 
Consciousness of sin without grief on ac- 
count of it is no repentance: genuine grief 
on account of sin, without a desire to re- 
linguish it is impossible, and a real desire 
without an honest endeavour is equally im- 
possible. Faith, on the other hand, consists 
in an acquaintance with Scripture doctrine 
and a belief of it ; and founded. on that be- 
lief a trust or reliance on Jesus Christ, cor- 
responding to what is revealed concerning 
him.” P. 114. 


Faith and repentance, thus dis- 
tinguished, are connected and, uni- 
ted, as. want of faith is itself sin, 
which it is the office of repentance 
to remove; as faith provides the 
means of repentance and return to 
God; suggests the prevailing motive, 
and illumines the path of duty, The 
transports which some profess to 
feel in the exercise of repentance 
and faith, and in the absence of 
wtich others are tempted to des- 
pondence and dismay, are no neces- 
sary effect of a consciousness of 
true repentance, which produdes 
rather the settled calmness of peace 
than the momentary raptures . of 
enthusiastic -exultation. The jus- 
tice of. the following observations 
will not be disputed : and although 
they possess no claim to originality, 
are worthy of attention, and may 
contribute to abate the tumults and 
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allay the apprehensions of: many @ 
spirit perplexed and troubled with 
fanatical illusions. 

“ There are some, who learning from 
Seriptare, that glorying or rejoicing in the 
Lord is not only the privilege of believers 
but- theif duty; that they-are exhorted to 
rejoice always, and that joy is mentioned 
expressly as one of the fruits of the Spirit ; 
yet not experiencing any of those high ex- 
tatic feelings, which they hear others des- 
cribe, are disturbed, imagining that they 
do not possess proper evidence that they 
are in a state of grace. But if, instead 
of consulting the feelings of others, they 
would consult the Scripture, they would 
find that the joy described there and ex- 
hibited in the history of Christ and the 
Saints, is rather the sedate, calm satisfac- 
tion produced by a sense of the mercy 
and grace of God than any rapturons feel- 
ings; that this joy may be mingled with 
trembling ; that it may be felt by one who 
is yet aman of sorrows-and acquainted 
with grief; and that it is a joy which mani- 
fests itself rather by prayer, and expres- 
sions of gratitude to God, and hearty ac- 
quiescence in his will, as it did in Jesus 
when he rejoiced, than by any strong effect 
on the spirits, Ido not intend to cast 


disrespect on the most rapturous and ex- 


tatic feelings. I am sure there are ¢com- 
munications made in the Scriptere, that 
might well fill us with the most enthusi- 
astic joy: all that I would say, is, that 
such raptures are not essential to the joy 
required in the word of God, and are not 
to be regarded as evidence of a state of 
grace. 

“ But farther, some being dissatisfied 
with themselves for the want of that joy 
and rapture which they are hastily led to 
believe are the proper feelings of a Chris- 
tian, endeavour to attain them by direct 
means, ‘trying all schemes to work them- 
selves up to a kind of enthusiasm, and 
fancy that they are not in a proper devo- 
tional fiame, till a strong effect is jn0- 
duced on their animal spirits. Here again 
they err, not knowing the Scriptures, 
We find no such process recommended 
there, ‘To attain to joy, the word of God 
directs us, to seek those things which are 
necessary to the production of it, such as 
evidence of an interest in Christ, a con- 
stant and conscientious obedience, a ‘holy 
frame of spirit, a perfect confidence in the 
grace and promises of God, and well regu- 
lated affections: for without these attain- 
ments, and suchas these, there can be no 
true joy; and where these things are and 
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abound, holy and teniperate joy will be 
the necessary result,” P; 127. 


There are other fond questions, 
incidental to the connexion between 
repentance and faith, as whether 
repentance has the precedence of 
faith, or faith of repentance, and in 
which does the spiritual life origi 
nate, of which it is rightly pro. 
nounced, that they are such as there 
are neither means nor occasion to 
resolve. 

Sermon VII, On the present im. 
perfection of the knowledge of be. 
lievers, when compared with what 
it shall be. The true occasion of 
surprize is, not that men have no 
perfect knowledge, but that they 
have any conception of the great 
truths of religion, of those truths 
which no reason can discover, of 
which the tumult of the passions 
prevents the adequate apprehension, 
which flesh and blood can neither 
inherit nor perceive. These spiri- 
tual truths are conveyed to us by 
means of sensible material objects, 
indicating to us something of the 
spiritual world, but indistinctly, not 
indeed seen through a glass of im- 
perfect construction, as Mr. Carlile 
explains the text; but according to 
the exposition of Parkhurst, in a 
mirror, which was antiently made of 
metal, and liable to rust and spots, 
and in which the reflection of the 
image was often therefore imper- 
fect. The great method of religious 
instruction is, however, through the 
revelation of the Scriptures, of which 
the difficulties and obscurities are 
necessary to the very nature of a 
communication addressed by God 
whose wisdom is infinite to man 
whose faculties are limited: and 
they are also consistent, as is shewn 
by Mr. Carlile, with our present 
probationary state, and requisite 
for the trial of our faith and sub- 
mission to divine testimony, which 
implies on our parts a voluntary ex- 
ertion. There are other things be- 
side the mysteries of religion, which 
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can now be seeh only in part, and 
of which the imperfect’ knowledge 
excites no doubt or offence: such 
are especially the operatious of pro- 
vidence; the divine dispensations 
to ourselves, and the effect of our 
conversation in the world. 


“ We are equally ignorant of the effects 
of our conduct*on other persons. Our 
actions and our language frequently sink 
deeper into the breast of others than we 
are aware of, We know not, often, when 
a foolish act, which we have carelessly 
done, has become a lasting temptation in 
the bosom of some one who witnessed it, 
or when an unguarded expression has 
wounded the feelings of our brother, or has 
proved a snare or temptation to him, ‘and 
continues, likea fiery dart, to rankle in his 
soul long-after we have forgotten it. O 
my friends, it is a solemn and awful 
thought, that we have, perhaps, by our 
evil example, by the incautious expression 
of unscriptural sentiments, or by acts or 
words which have stirred up bad feelings 
and passions in the hearts of those who 
have been exposed to them, contributed 
more to the ruin of souls than the most 
spiritual, and diligent, and pains-taking 
among us haye ever contributed to their 
salvation, Whenever we have violated 
the Law of God, in any respect, we have 
been shooting arrows in tlre dark, when 
we have wounded some and pierced the 
hearts of others, while we like madinen 
have been saying, ‘ Is it not in sport?’ 

“ And, on the other hand, we know not 
what effect any, even imperfect endea- 
vour to promote the glory of God, may 
through his blessing produce on others. 
We know not how a word dfopped, it 
may be without definite intention or any 
expectation of its producing any striking 
effect, may take root in some heart, and 
spring up to everlasting life: nor how an 
example of faitlfulness in duty may con- 
firm and strengthen the faith of some, who 
were not in our thoughts when we exhi- 
bited it.” P. 150. 


The practical lesson to be learned 
from this imperfection of our pre- 
sent knowledge, is an earnest atten- 
tion to the revelation of spiritual 
truth: a faithful acknowledgment of 
the importance of the divine care 
and protection; a willing and thank- 
ful submission to the dispensation of 
the divine providence, and an im, 
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plicit and entire obedience to thie 
divine instructions, 

Sermon VIII. Effects of the per- 
fect vision of God and spiritual 
things on the characters of the re- 
deemed in heaven. The substance 
of this Sermon is thus briefly reca- 
pitulated : 


“ Such then is the nature of that image 
of God which the soul of man is capable 
of exhibiting—a resemblance of his intél- 
lectual attributes and of his moral affec- 
tions, an imitation of whatever is inimi- 
table in his character, and such an impres- 
sion or effect resulting from his attributes 
and acts as is sufficient to afford some just 
conception of them to creatures acquaint- 
ed with the feelings of the soul, cient 
also to impart to the soul inconceivable 
beauty and splendour.” P. 173, 


The impression which‘ the con- 
templation of the divine perfections 
will produce in the mind, may in 
some degree be reflected upon 
others, upon children, and upon ser- 
vants, who, while they are most in. 
different to direct and positive in- 
struction, are silently and jealously 
watching the character and conduct 
of those whom -they suppose to Be 
under the influence of the great 
truths of religion. The earnestness 
of Mr. Carlile on this topic is wor- 
thy of the deep and solemn interest 
of the occasion. 


* Nor have we far to go to find crea- 
tures precisely in such circumstances— 
creatures that have immortal souls that 
may be saved or petish for ever; to whom 
it is therefore of the utmost consequence 
to obtain just conceptions of the great 
God with whom they have to do; who 
are incapable of forming such conceptions 
of him from his works or from his word, 
but who could learn much respecting him 
from the reflection of his character, or the 
character of those with whom they asso- 
ciate, Those to whom I allnde are chil- 
dren, They have immortal spirits that 
must be saved or lost, and it is of the very 
last importance that they be trained up 
with just impressions of the character of 
the holy Lord God. It is not easy to im- 
part to them proper conceptions of him 
by instraction. Much of the language in 
which such instractions must. be conveyed 
is unintelligible to them.. But they untler- 
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derstand the meaning of love and joy, and 
fear and reverence, when they see them 
in. exercise; -aad if you exhibit before 
them the genuine expressions of those af- 
fections, and tell them that they are ex- 
cited by the. character of God, and by 
‘what he has done for you, they will better 
understand the excellency and dignity of 
his character, and the value of his benefits, 
than they probably would from all the in- 
‘struction you could give them. So im- 
portant to your children is this kind of 
image or reflection of God upon your spi- 
rit and conduct, that they will certainly 
take their views of God from that source, 
rather than from your instructions. If you 
treat the characters or laws of God 
with levity, you may discourse to them of 
his majesty, his goodness, and his power, 
or of heaven and hell, in vain ; they will 
certainly treat him with levity also; unless 
they come under the teaching of another 
and better instructor; and, if you would 
train up your children with just concep- 
tions of the majesty of God, always treat 
his name and his book,-and every thing 
that is his,with reverence ; if you would im- 
press upon them a just sense of his autho- 
rity, pay implicit deference to it your- 
selves; if you would convey to them some 
adequate conception of his ordinances, 
shew that you value them above every 
worldly thing; and, if you would teach 
them that there is a delight in communion 
with him, shew them that you delight in 
praying to him, and reading his word, and 
meditating on him, Thus your mind and 
character will become as a mirror, in 
which the infant mind will see reflected 
somewhat of the greatness and goodness of 
God.” P. 170. 

~ Sermon IX. On Justification by 
Faith. The corruption of Adam, 
and the guilt which he incurred, in 
the character and openly of head 
or representative of mankind, and 


which devolves upon his remotest 
posterity, is shewn to be a doctrine 
not inconceivable in itself, nor in- 
volving any imputation on the jus- 
tice of God; and this doctrine is 
afterwards applied to illustrate the 
nature of the redemption which is in 


Christ Jesus. The two doctrines, 
thus connected and combined, will 
always throw light upon each other, 
and humility will be prescribed,while 
consolation is imparted. 


Sermon X, Justification by grace 
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is of free Grace, This is a. propo- 
sition which few men will : dispute, 
and it would indeed be a solecism to 
maintain, that justification, in ‘its 
proper sense.of pardon of ‘sin, ac- 
quittal .of guilt, and admission to 
favour, is.not an act of grace, to 
which the person justified can pre- 
fer no claim. This justification is 
always described to be by faith, and 
not by works, and to lay the person 
justified uuder new obligations of 
duty and responsibility. . Divines of 
the highest eminence have distin- 
guished between primary justifica- 
tion, which they ascribe on the part 
of man to faith only (agreeably. to 
the divine institution commonly pro- 
fessed in baptism, when the person 
is regenerated) and final: justifica- 
tion in the last judgment, of which 
works as well as faith are the condi. 
tion, without which there is no ad- 
mission to the heavenly glory. With 
what justice this distinction has been 
pronounced unscriptural, the reader 
will-determine. This distinction is 


‘not noticed by Mr. Carlile, who di. 


rects his attention rather to the dis. 
tinction between justification by 
grace, and justification by works, as 
if justification in both cases were 
the same, and admitted to the same 
state; and considering faith, the 
means of justification to be in its 
object, nature, effect, and origin, 
the work and gift of God,which under 
proper limitations no man will deny, 
he therefore ascribes to him alone 
the end to which it conduces. This 
view assigns to faith more than its 
proper office in the work of justifi- 
cation, and almost elevates it from 
@ means and instrument to a cause 
and condition of that justification, 
which in the first instance is neces- 
sarily and in its very nature gratui- 
tous. ‘ It appears also as it were to 
divide the one satisfaction offered 
upon the cross into many acts of 
justification, simultaneous with the 
acts of faith in the persons severally 
justified: and in accommodation to 
this representation, mention is made 
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in this, and in other discourses, of 
the sovereign grace of God, and of 
Christ’s dying for his people, thus 
superseding the purer and more 
scriptural expressions, which de- 
scribe the grace of God as the gift 
of a Father, and the death of Christ 
as an atonement for every man, and 
for‘all men; for the world, and for 
the whole world. 

Sermons XI, XII. On the provi- 
sion made in the plan of redemption 
by the grace of God, through faith, 
to secure the interests of morality, 
and to promote holiness of life. It 
isa common insinuation of the So. 
cinians, that the doctrine of the 
atonement weakens the foundation 
and principle of religious obedience, 
not considering that the finest ex- 
hortations in the Scripture are de- 
ductions from this indispensable 
doctrine. The Socinian objection 
is unhappily countenanced by the 
vain opinion of some, who. pro- 
fessing to hold this sacred truth, 
consider themselves exempted from 
moral obligations and responsibility. 
It is in answer to these practical 
apostates from the truth and righte- 
ousness of the Gospel, that Mr. Car- 
lile addresses an able argument, in 
which he shews that faith secures mo- 
rality; 1. by the influence and ope- 
rative efficacy of true belief: 2. by 
the calls of love and gratitude which 
it addresses to mankind; 3. by 
uniting the believer with Christ in 
new relations of the most powerful 
interest and effect; 4. by making 
love the principle of duty, a prin. 
ciple capable of preserving the 
standard unimpaired : 5. ‘by making 
holiness the great object and test of 
faith, and by exhibiting in afflicting 
dispensations the corrective love of 
the heavenly Father, In this state- 
ment of the moral provisions of the 
Gospel, he justly exposes the in- 
consistency of those who, while they 
scruple not to ridicule and revile the 
affected precision and scrupulous 
righteousness of some of their bre- 
thren, nevertheless charge them with 
holding’a faith of an immoral ten- 
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dency. He also condemns the error 
and presumption of those, who pro- 
fess to be offended when they hear 
of the superior holiness of those 
who rest their salvation on _ their 
duty, in comparison with that of 
those who seek only in their faith : 
and he argues against the complaint 
of some, who are averse from the 
preaching of duty; a complaint 
which is not peculiar to the Scots 
Church, and on which some in other 
places may listen to the voice of re- 
proof. 


“ There is a feeling, sentimental objec- 
tion, that is sometimes made to the urgent 
and frequeut inculcation of duty from the 
pulpit, namely, that if ministers can per- 
suade men to believe in the Lord Jesus 
Christ, and to love him, they will do their 
duty spontaneously; that without this 
principle of love they never will; and: 
therefore, that instead of preaching duty, 
ministers ought to speak to their hearers 
chiefly of the love of Christ, that they may 
awaken in them love to him, Tell me, my 
friends, is the wife to have no steady prin- 
ciple and rule of duty? Is conscience to 
be entirely laid aside? And is she to de. 
pend upon the impulse of a romantic at- 
tachment to her husband, which will make 
her all assiduity and attention so long as 
she is under the influence of strong feel- 
ing, but which, when her spirits flag, will 
leave her without either motive to her ac- 
tivity, or direction for her employments? 
or shall her love to her husband indnce her 
to adopt and conscientiously to adhere to 
some well arranged system of activity, 
which, whatever may be her occasional 
feelings, will maintain in her a regular con- 
sistent propriety of conduct? When a son 
is urged to do his father’s will, and direc- 
tions are offered to him for that purpose, 
shall he be permitted to ‘say, ‘ Don’t talk 
to me of duty, it produces a cold legal 
effect upon my mind; speak to me of tlie 
goodness of my father, and of what he has 
done for me, and perhaps you will suc- 
ceed in warming and animating me to do 
what he requires? Or shall his respect 
and love, and reverence for his father, in- 
duce him to study his directions, and to 
make conscience of abiding by them, 
whether his occasional feelings may -be 
warm or cold ? 

“Let the ministers of Jesus Christ 
spurn from them an attempt to silence 
their remonstrances and warnings, and to 
paralyze the urgency of their exhortations ; 
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let them adhere closely to the example of 
their Lord and Master, and of those that 
were immediately taught by him; and 
whether they shall be, what in the cant 
Janguage of the day is called acceptable, 
that is, popular preachers or not, they will 
at least enjoy the consolation of reflecting, 
that they have not. been accessary to the 
breaking down of the embankments with 
which Christ has surrounded and fenced 
his Church, and Jetting in a tide of indo- 
lence and corruption, that, notwithstand- 
ing all the imposing splendour of our pre- 
sent achievements, I confess, seems to me 
to be ready to overwhelm us.” P. 250. 


Sermon XIII. The active exer. 
tion of man in working out his sal- 
vation .harmonizes with the free 
grace of God, as being the sole 
author of it. “The misapprehensions 
and the temptations to indolence on 
the one hand, and to presumption 
on the other, which arise from “‘ the 
combination and co-operation of the 
free sovereign grace of God with 
their own active voluntary exertions,” 
are ably counteracted: in this dis- 
course by examples principally ta- 
ken from the history of the Israel- 
ites, whose redemption from Egyp- 
tian bondage and establishment in 
the land of Canaan were the work 
of God, in many instances through 
‘human instrumentality. Much of 
the language and sentiment of this 
discourse, and the main proposition 
which it is designed to establish, is 
worthy of the serious consideration 
of modern and moderate Calvinists 
-in England, and of all who dispute 
or deny the co-operation of the 
grace of God with the active ex- 
ertions of man. 

Sermon XIV. On the privileges 
of a -life of faith.. The subject is 
illustrated by the choice of Moses, 
of which the wisdom and propriety 
are. approved, and applied with 
much earnestness of exhortation. 

If this series of Sermons on the 
nature and effects of Repentance 
and Faith is not always unexcep- 
tionable or exempt from such pecu- 
liarities of doctrine and phraseology 
as are natural to the congregation 
to which they were addressed; the 
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matter is always important, the 
manner always plain, forcible, and 
impressive; the tone and temper 
free from the violence and littleness 
of a sectarian-spirit; and the Eng- 
lish reader will rejoice in the gene- 
ral purity and independence of sen- 
timent with which the Gospel is 
preached in ‘‘ the Scots Church, 
Mary’s Abbey, Dublin.” . 


Semen. taemeeae 


A Defence of the Clergy of the 
Church of England: stating 
their Services, their Rights, and 
their Revenues, from the earliest 
Ages to the present Time; and 
shewing the Relation in which 
they stand to the Community, 
and to the Agriculturist, By 
the Rev. Francis Thackeray, A.M. 
Svo. 211 pp. Rivingtons. 1822. 


No fault can be found with the prin- 
ciples or object of this work : parts 
of it are suited to the circumstances 
of the day, and the author is a zea- 
lous defender of the rights of the 
Church; but we cannot say that 
on the whole his performance is 


_able or satisfactory. 


Mr. Thackeray aims too high :— 
a pamphlet containing two hundred 
pages, is divided into no less than 
eleven chapters; in each of which 
he professes to discuss an important 
question, or defend a valuable in- 
stitution. The consequence has been 


‘that, with one or two exceptions, 


his disquisitions are perfunctory and 
superficial, and his conclusions un- 
expected and premature. The 
pr ordinances of the ancients, 


the necessity of an established re- 
_ligion, the advantages conferred on 
the community by the established 
Clergy, the inequality of rank and 
stipend among the Clergy, Epis- 
copacy, the mode of remunerating 
the ministers of religion from the 


first ages of Christianity, the char- 


ters of the Clergy of England from 
A.D. 854 to AD 1006, au account 
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of the Church from 1066 to the 
Reformation, and a similar account 
to the present time, form the con- 
tents of the first seven chapters ; 
and it is uo impéachment of Mr. 
Thackeray's abilities to say that he 
has not been able to handle such a 
variety of matters in so small a com- 
pass. Ona-several of the ‘subjects 
much may yet be said—The Church 
Charters for instance, which are 
alluded to, but not examined or 
classified, have been discussed with 
great minuteness in the old con- 
troversies respecting tithes; and an 
abridgment of the opinious of our 
great writers upon these and similar 
questions would form a useful chap- 
ter in a modern treatise, The whole 
subject of tithes is.once more before 
the public :—their opponents come 
to the conflict with all the con- 
fidence of ignorance and innovation, 
and it may be as well for the Clergy 
to look back upon the unanswered 
arguments of their good and learned 
predecessors,—not for the purpose 
of bringing them forward in their 
old shape and dress, but of adapt- 
ing them to that less solid fashion 
of reading and thinking which now 
prevails, Something of this kind 
might have been easily introduced 
into the little work before us ; 
and substituted with advantage for 
the uninteresting truisms with which 
it now abounds, ‘We feel this more 
strongly because the question of 
tithes is precisely that part of .his 
subject which Mr. Thackeray treats 
ie best, and his pamphlet might 
have been rendered of. considerable 
importance, if -he had prefaced this 
portion of it by information connect- 
ed with the particular subject on 
which he was about to enlarge. 

We consider the tenth chapter 
upon tithes as affecting agriculture, 
to be the best -and most useful 
in the Treatise; and the follow- 
ing extract will suffice to exhibit the 
line of argument which Mr: Thack- 
eray adopts, and his general method 
of dealing with it. 

“ It wonld exceed the limits, and in- 
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deed the nature and intention of this essay, 
were I to enter into a regular investigation 
of the effects produced -by tithes upon the 
agriculture of the country. Before, how- 
ever, 1 bring it to a conclusion, I cannot 
refrain from expressing my decided opinion 
that no subject has been more grossly mis- 

understood, nor more perversely misrepre- 
sented. Almost every obstacle, of how- 
ever opposite a description, almost every 
variation in the price of produce, has, at 
one time or other, been aseribed to the 
operation of tithes*. That heterogeneous 
and disjointed production, ‘The Annals of 
Agriculture’ contains many of these vague 
and indefinable charges. Mistaking head- 
long assertion, for political cenrage, and 
hostility to one class, for friendship to the 
commuanity, it long cried ont against the 
hardships imposed upon the farmer by the 
payment Of tithes. It went farther, and 
dared to say that the time was not distant, 
when the uhanimous voice of England will 
refuse to discharge them. When that day 
arrives, is there, I ask, in the names of 
every thing sacred, venerable or, lawful, 
is there any .sort of property secure ? 
What nobleman, what geutleman, what 
yeoman, shall be unassaulted by that spe- 
cies of logic, which would deprive him of 
his possessious under the plea of rendering 
them more advantageous to the commu- 
nity? If tithes occasion obstacles to the 
productions of the earth, or the increase 
of its inhabitants, are there not many other 
causes much more powerfully. affecting 
both? Let me illustrate my meaning by 
a homely appeal to men in each gradation 
of society.. Upon the same reasoning that 
tithes would be attacked, why may not 
the nobleman of great landed possessions 
be told, that if his estates were parcelled 
out into many minute divisions, a much 
greater quantity of corn might be raised, 





* When the price of corn was at its 
height, the common cant mode of ac- 
counting for it was ‘ tithes.” The present 
wonderful: depreciation im‘ corn, &c. -has 
been referred by. many farmers, to the 
same cause, - This senseless.jargon of the 
antithists, reminds one of the mutinous 
citizens in Shakspeare’s Coriolanus, who 
will have it that his existence is the sole 
cause of the scarcity of bread. 

ist, Citz, -Fi'st you know, Caius Mar- 
cius is‘the chief enemy. of the people. 

: All. We know it, we know it. 

ist. Citz. Let us kill him, and we'll 
have corn at our own price. Is’t a ver- 
dict? 

Alt. No more talking ont, 
done! Away! Away! 

48 


let it be 
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a much greater number of human beings 
enabled to subsist? That if he would bot 
consent to reduce his establishment, and 
simyplify his fare, he could afford to let his 
Fand ata very considerable abatement? The 
private country gentleman, with the same 
‘yeason may be told, that if he wonld 
but consent to substitute fer wine, the 
* putritidus beverage ale, if he would but. 
clothe himself ia a coarser apparel, and 
adopt some other similar retrenchments, 
his tenants also might thrive, The yeo- 
man might even be upbraided by his sub- 
tenant, with superflaity in his expenditare ; 
might be told that the gloss of his Sunday 
hat was a reproach to him as a landlord, 
and that a saving in the vehicle which 
tonveyed him to market, would, enable 
him to repair the cottage of his tenant, 
and remit some portion of his rent. Every 
man, taken from the unsifted mass of the 
eommunity, must now see the utter ab- 
surdity of such reasoning. ‘They must see 
it, because the occurrences of each day 
teach them that human society and human 
nature would not admit of such a levelling 
application. Why then are the claims of 
the Clergy to be made an exception? 
Only because the selfish think they are 
more detached frem the commanity than 
other classes, and therefore that they are 


to be assaulted with greater impunity, To 
me it has never appeared that the opera- 
tion of tithes, has been any impediment to 


the interests of agriculture*, It may, 
perhaps, in some cases have checked the 





*¢ Tt is true estates ave not as beneficiat 
te the possessor, as if there were no tithes ; 
so neither are farms as beneficial to te- 
nants, as if there were no rents, and no 
right to turn them out. But as this is no 
reason why landlords should be deprived 
of their rents; so neither is it a reason 
why the Clergy should be deprived of 
their tithes.’ Dr. Belward’s Defence ‘of 
the Right to Tithes, on Principles of 
Equity. 

This reasoning is strictly applicable, and 
a reference to history will prove its trath. 
It is eurious, indeed, to observe, how 
nearly the pretexts of hypocrisy and ava- 
rice may resemble each other. As the 
last wold new attack tithes, so the 
first once oljected to the payment of 
rents. Hume telis us that, during’Crom- 
well’s protectorate, the doctrine was: 
pretty common, that it was unworthy of a 
Christian man, to pay rent to his fellow- 
creatures; and: the landlords were obliged: 
to use all the penalties of the law against 
those tenants whose consciences were 
scrupulous.— Hume, Note F. Vol. x. 
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enclosure of waste lands, but the advan- 
tages arising from a very extended cultiva- 
If it can 
with certainty be proved, that tithes have 
prevented the present quantity of land 


‘under cultivation, from receiving the ne- 


cessary improvements of labout, manygre, 
and -geneval attention; if it also ean be 
shewn that the stubborn avarice of the 
Clergy, ih refusing a moderate compen- 
sation for a. certain number of years, has 
been a serious impediment to the culture 
of wastes; and, above all, if it can be 
proved that the general interests of agri- 
eulture have within the last fifty years, 
receded, F will acknowledge that a parlia- 
mentary investigation is necessary, and 
that a general commutation of tithes may 
be expedient. But even. allowing these 
facts to be proved, I would still exhort my 
eeclesiastical brethren, and all who value 
the dignity and stability of the profession, 
to pause most deliberately before they 
consent to alienate and exchange rights, 
the most ancient, the most universal, the 
most legitimate in the world. Let them, 
even then, pause before they consent to 
accept a degrading pensionary establish. 
ment, or lend themselves to any compro- 
mise of character or station, by receiving 
a substitute, which would reduce them to 
be mere tillers of the earth. But the case 
I have supposed, is imaginary. It is im- 
possible to look around one, ia any. part 
of England, without being convinced, that 
so far from receding, the progress of agri- 
culture has been prodigious, That so far 
from there having been any remissness or 
languor in the work of enclosure, the ‘at- 
tempt has been extended with heedless 
ardour to soils almost incapable of im- 
provement. That the farmers have been 
of the race of Antaus—giants, acqniring 
their strength from the elastic touch of the 
earth ; and then (to continue the eompari- 
son) becoming wanton with snccess, have 
supposed that the Herculean power of the 
world was to confess their. ascendancy. 
That agriculture has been most powerfully 
affected by recent oecurrences, that the 
plough may, in.consequence, partially stand 
still, must be allowed and lamented, But 
is a tempcrary, or even a permanent in- 
convenience to ene class of men, to be the 
cause of injustice to another? Another, 
which for. centuries, when the farmers of 
the country were considered scarcely sn- 
perior to the clod they tarned, or the cat- 
tle they. drove, have been eminent and 
iHustrious in almost every portion of the 
globe. Those who entered upon farms 
ten or twelve years agd, may be compared 
to merchants. Their venture was a great 
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ion ; it succeeded for some time, 
But the canses of that success. were un- 
naturally stretched, and the collapse Las 
been most violent. They bave. snffered, 
and their snfferings are to be lamented, 
So likewise are those of the merchant, 
who, miscaleulating the supply of any fo- 
reign or domestic market, is ruined-by the 
inoumbrance of his unsold cargoes, So 
likewise ate those of the merchant who is 
deprived of half his vessels by the violence 
of the tempest. But these last are every 
day occurrences, ‘and no one stops to be- 
moan them. The poor merchant is left to 
repair his ‘ rates quassas,’ to embark agaia 
in speculation, or, ‘ pauperiem pati.’ Ne 
one can be more thoroughly convinced 
than myself, of the importance of agricul- 
ture to the welfare of all classes of the 
English community, But the conviction 
of. that importance may carry, and hds 
carried men. too far. The farmers snp- 
posing their individual interests identified 
with those of the country, have plunged 
into expences wholly heyond their means 
and utterly inconsistent with their occa- 
pation, They went on ina giddy sort of 
expenditure without appearing to. think a 
change of condition possible; and now 
that change has taken place, they seem to 
consider themselves the only legitimate 
objects of public commiseration and 
assistance. 

“TI wish not to say any thing harsh, I 
wish not to involve the whole class of far- 
mets in one sweeping condemnation, for 
numbers of most prudent, most industrious, 
and most honourable men are amongst 
them; but I must say, that the farming 
scheme has been carried so far during the 
last five and twenty years, that it appears 
to resemble, in many of its features, the 
notorious South Sea scheme of 100 years 
ago. 1 allude merely to the self-delusioa 
which existed, to the disappointment and 
loss which has ensued; any farther com- 
parison would be most inapplicable and 
unjust, That the farmers will, for years, 
severely feel the depression of the market 
prices of produce, is, I fear, too certain to 
be disputed. What then is to be the.re- 
medy? .I know of none which will not 
demand a long, patient, and painful en- 
durance. A degree of forbearance to- 
wards them, on the part of the community, 
and ‘a great degree of exertion on their 
own, will, I trust, enable the present pro- 
prietors to retain their farms, and the pre- 
sent tenants to cultivate them. If not, 
however harsh the truth may sound, the 
lands must necessarily be transferred to 
ethers, who can, and will, afford te accom- 
modate themselves to the expences and 
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profits of. cultivation. -The -higher orders 
of land proprietors must set the example, 
and the most rigid economy must be 
adopted.” -P. 172. 
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The Use and Abuse of Party-feelin 
in Matters of Religion, cbaideree 
in Eight Sermons preached before 
the University of Oxford, in the 
Year 1822, at the Lecture founded 
by the late Rev. John Bampton, 
M.A. Canon of Salisbury. By 
Richard Whately, M.A. Fellow 
of Oriel College. S8voi 304pp; 
7s. 6d. Rivingtons, 1822. 


THE object of this volume is sé 
amiable and excellent, the author’s 
claims to attention'so well founded 
and notorious, and the execution of 
his labours for the most part se 
successful, that the work must bes 
come the subject of very general 
regard. There are few persons in 
this age of party spirit and contro- 
versy, who do not require to be re-+ 
minded of the danger of carrying 
them to excess. Mr. Whately warns 
us agaiust errors to which all men 
are prone. He draws the limit with 
reat skill and perspicuity, between 
pshies which are not always dis- 
tinguished accurately from one ano- 
ther; and he furnishes tests to as- 
certain the true character of motives 
which are the source of so much 
good and so much evil, and with 
respect to which the heart is oftea 
ignorant of its own secrets. 
The first point, therefore, to 
which we shall attend in this review, 
will be to put our readers in pos- 
session of Mr. Whately’s sentic 
ments, as far as they can be ade- 
quately conveyed by an analysis of 
his Lectures. ‘The second will be 
to furnish specimens of his mode of 
reasoning and writing ; and the third 
to explain the grounds upon which 
we venture to differ from some of 
the conclusions at which he arrives. 
The first lecture contains an en- 
quiry into the principle by which 
482 
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men are led to form parties; and al- 
though it may be doubted whether 
this 1s beginning at the right end, 
whether the nature of party-feel- 
ing should not have been deduced 
from the actual workings of party, 
rather than the workings of party 
drawn out from an abstract consi- 
deration of its source, yet at all 
events there is much ingenuity in 
the following passages, and much 
truth in the consequence which they 
are supposed to establish. 


“ One- of the most important of these 
principles, and’one which is not in general 
sufficiently attended to, is that which binds 
together the members of any community, 
class, or party, and-renders the body to 
which they belong, considered as a body, 
a distinct object of attachment. Not. in- 
deed that this part.of our constitution has 


been by any means overlooked altogether; ° 


but it is seldom, if ever; that acomprehen- 
sive view of it has-been taken: some par- 
ticular branches of it have been tipticed 
fully, while the wide extent and variety of 
its operation has been disregarded: and its 
evil or beneficial effects have been viewed 
separately, witliont tracing them up to 
their source, as modifications of what may 
be reckoned one common, innate principle 
of the human heart. ~ 

« Thus, the soundest among the an- 
cients, while they very wisely pronounced 
man to be by nature a social being, im- 
pelled to form communities, not by any 
consideration of the advantages thence ac- 
cruing, but by a sort of instinctive ten- 
dency, yet confined their attention almost 
exclusively to the political union; which 
is only one among many which man has a 
tendency to form.. And various writers 
have made just remarks on the extrava- 
gances of party-spirit,. without however 
perceiving, or.at least without pointing ont, 
that these are only the abuses and perver- 
sions of a principle, which, being essential 
to our nature, exists, in a greater or less 
degree, in all mankind ; which is in itself 
(like all our other propensities) neither 
virtuous nor vicious, but is calculated, 
under the ‘control of reason, to lead to im- 
portant benefits.” P.-2. 

“ That principle then which I am now 
speaking of, that party-feeling, (if I may 
be allowed to give it such a name, -in de- 
fault of a more precise one,) may be de- 
scrived as 4 certain limitation of the gene- 
ral social principle which binds together 
the hawan species: it consists in the at- 
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tachment and regard men are disposed to 

+ féel towards any class, body, or association 
they may belong to, iu itself, and towards 
the fellow-members of tlie same,.as such, 
over and above any personal regard they 
may have’ for them individually ; and. ina 
zeal for the prosperity of the society, and 
for the objects it peculiarly proposes, over 
and above what is felt for those objects in 
themselves, and what would be-felt for 
them by each individual, supposing him 
singly to pursue them, It must be added, 
that men have-a natural tendency to sym- 
pathize and unite with those who coincide 
with them in any point; and hence are led 
to form these communities or parties, as 
well as to feel towards those in which they 
may be placed, that attachment and zeal 
which have been just ‘mentioned.. 

* Those ‘who delight in analysing the 
complex principlés of our nature, and re- 
ferring them to their simplest elements, 
may perhaps withont much difficulty trace 
up that of which we are now speaking, to 
our natural desire of sympathy, and dispo- 
sitién to afford'it. ‘Wetake a pleasure in 

. meeting with persons with whose situations 
and sentiments we can sympathize ; we are 
pleased likewise with the idea. of their 
sympathy with us; from which consequent. 
ly we derive additional ardour ‘also in a 
common pursuit, and increased confidence 
in a common opivion; and hence arises a 
mutual attactiment betwéen those among 
whom this mutual sympathy exists, . Whe- 
ther however this, or any different theory 
be adopted ; or whether the party-feeling 
we are speaking of is to be referred to any 
more siniple principles of onr nature, of 
which it is the necessary result, or is to be 
regarded as itself one of the primary ele- 
ments, as it were, of the human mind, isa 
question of no consequence to. our present 
object ; only let its existence and univer- 
sality be admitted, and. its effects referred 
toit; as their immediate source ; not to any 
calculations of reason upon views of expe- 
diency.”  P, 5, 

** But moreover, even in those cases 
where a coalition of any kind is formed 
manifestly and distinctly for the sake of 
promoting some common purpose, still the 
zealand the mutual attachment of the per- 
sons. ¢oncerned, is not, even then, to be 
measured by the value, (i; e. the origital 


‘ yalue,) even’ in their own eyes, of tite ad- 


vantage proposed. Their being engaged 
‘in a common pursuit, is generally found to 
-bind them:to each other, and to increase 
their eagerness for the object pursued, to 
a degree which even they themselves would 
never have anticipated. What exertions 
and what sacrifices have been produced 
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by patriotism (i.e. attachment to the po- 
litical community we belong: to) is well 
knows: it. has. often led men .to resign 
cheerfully all personal objects, and even 
life itself, for the sake of the community; 
and thus to forego all their own share of 
those common advantages, for whose sake 
alone, as some pretend, the community it- 
self was formed, In this case indeed there 
is an obligation of duty ; the force of which 
has often, vo doubt, had great influence in 
producing. such conduct ; but. we cannot 
pronounce a sense of duty to be in gene- 
ral the sole motive, nor, always, even a 
part of the motive, which leads to these 
results, if we consider both how tittle of a 
general sense of. duty has apparently been 
felt by.men who yet. have plainly shewn 
themselves not destitute of patriotism,— 
liow little. many of them have been dis- 
posed, in any other case, to sacrifice their 
own to their neighbour’s good ;—what 
flagitious actions, in violation of duty, 
some have perpetrated, with a view to the 
benefit of their country ;—and lastly, how 
much of the.same zeal and attachment is 
daily shewn by the members of such fac- 
tions, sects, or parties, as have not that 
claim npon the conscience. In fact, hu- 
man conduct altogether would be an in- 
explicable ‘riddle to any one wlio should 
deny or overlook the existence of party- 
feeling as. a distinct, and powerful, and 
general principle of our nature. Every 
page of history might teach us, if the ex- 
perience of what daily passes before our 
eyes, were nat snfficient, how slight an 
attraction is enough to combine men in 
parties, for any object, or foro object at 
all,—how slender a tie will suffice to hold 
them together,—whether a community of 
interests, or of situations, or of opinions, 
(or even the colour of an ornament, as in 
the celebrated case of the rival parties in 
the Byzantine circus;) and with what 
eagerness, often what disproportionate 
eagerness, men engage in the cause of the 
party they have espoused.. .Even when 
they unite for the sake of some object 
which they previously had much at heart, 
what an accession of ardour do they re- 
ceive from their union! like kindled brands, 
which, if left to themselves, separately, 
would be seon extinct, but when thrown 
together, burst into a blaze. p 
“Now if to the. considerations which 
have been thus. briefly touched upon, we 
add this circumstance, that the principle 
we are speaking of is not only a source of 
union, but also of division ;—of discord, 
no less than of concord, (since it implies in 
its very nature, hostility to every: thing 
that opposes the interests aud objects of 
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the party adopted; a jealous aversion to 
every rival party, and a tendency to sub- 
divide, and separate into fresh parties, 
upon any point in which a certain number 
coincide with each other, and differ from 
the rest) and that thence it has a principal 
share in producing and keeping up almost 
all the contests that have- ever existed, 
from the. most gigantic wars betweea 
nations, down to \the most obscure Jocal 
controversies; and has even given rise 
probably to mere disseusions hetween 
individuals than were ever produced. by 
merely personal feelings :—if, I say; we 
consider all this, we cannot’ but admit 
that of all tle principles which actuate the 
human mind, - this is one of the most re- 
markable,.and in its-effects most momen- 
tous,” P, 8, . 


In the theory thus developed, we 
are unable to believe ; and it is for. 
tunate that the subsequent. lectures 
do not necessarily involve a suppo- 
sition of its truth. The existence 
and power of party feeling may be 
admitted and acted ‘upon, by those 
who cannot perceive that it origi- 
nates in sympathy, And we should 
dismiss this part of the subject 
without any other remark, did we 
not apprehend that Mr. Whately is 
guilty of an oversight which cripples 
his subsequent operations, when he 
omits to place self-love among the 
causes of party spirit. 

That there is an intimate connec- 
tion between sympathy and party- 
spirit we admit. A man who is in- 
tent upon some favourite subject, 
feels disposed to like or to sympa- 
thise with those who re-echo his 
sentiments and support his under- 
takings ; and friendships as well as 
enmities arise every day from this 
general if not universal disposition. 
Bit how does this unite men in a 
party? It seems to prove (what is 
often notoriously the case) that in. 
dividual attachments are produced 
by party feelings, rather than party 
feelings by individual attachments, 
And it fails to exhibit any intelligi- 


-hle connection between the cause 


and the effect. We have the asser- 
tion of the theorist for the accuracy 
of his theory, and we have nothing 
more, It is true that there isa 
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principle in ‘human nature which 
leads men to act more vehemently 
when they act in concert and com- 
pany. Social study is more intense, 
social pleasure more animated. The 
hopes, and the fears, and the kind- 
ness, and the cruelty of a multitude, 
are encreased by mutual excites 
ment. Their sentiments, whether 
good or bad, are proverbially catch- 
ing; and much that is important in 
society, has been effected by a pro- 
per use of this circumstance. We 
presume that Mr. Whately would 
attribute this, as he may very well 
alo, to sympathy; and we suspect 
that it is this very citcumstance 
which has Ted to his hypothesis. 
When men are united accidentally 
or intentionally, sympathy — will 
heighten any passion which finds its 
way into their breasts. Among the 
rest, it will heighten party spirit; 
but it cannot be said therefore to 
produce it. 

Could we agree with Mr, Whately 
in his account of the origin of so- 
ciety, we should not despair of 
coming to an understanding upon 
the subject of party; for we ac- 
quiesce in his opinion respecting 
the similarity and near relationship 
of social and party union. But in 
attributing social union to an in- 
stinctive love of sympathy, has not 
Mr. Whately fallen into the com- 
mon error of speculative philoso- 
phers, and assigned a single cause 
to that which is the joint result of 
many? The children of the first 
families found themselves in one 
company, obeying one parent, and 
possessing one common interest; 
and wisely left it to a more refined 
age to determine whether they were 
brought together by expediency or 
instinct. In the same way the first 
party was formed by two or more 
persous being disposed to pursue 
the same object, and uniting for the 
purpose of its accomplishment. But 
whether the motive for this union 
was experience, or reason, or sym- 
pathy, we believe they could net 
tell, and we are not aware that their 
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successors have been able to dis, 
cover. 

These, however, are neither im. 
portant or practical inquiries; and 
if we conceive that Mr. Whately is 
unsuccessful in conducting . them, 
we attribute his failure to the unat. 
tainable nature of bis pursuit. The 
simplicity of which he is enamoured | 
does not exist in human nature ; and 
he errs by taking a part for the 
whole. A more important error is 
committed when he confounds the 
principle of party feeling with the 
cause of party union. After men 
have united in a party or a sect, 
they feel a strong and often an ex- 
cessive attachment to the body with 
which they are connected; and 
this attachment, according to Mr, 
Whately, is also produced by sym- 
pathy. Now we are born members 
of a party—that is to say, of this 
or that family, in a particular vil- 
lage of a particular district, And 
we have attachments one within 
another corresponding to each of 
these relations. A peasant wishes 
his children to be more active, 
handsome, and sucecssful, than any 
others in the parish, not merely be- 
cause he loves them, but because 
they are his own. Villagers desire 
and enjoy the triumph of their 
cudgellers or cricket-pfayers over 
the inhabitants of an adjoining 
hamlet, because the prowess and 
the glory are in some respects theif 
own. And if we ascend to the 
more important parties which di- 
vide countries. and churches, we 
shall still find that self-love is at 
the bottom of esprit de corps. 

Nor is there any difficulty, upon 
these principles, in discovering the 
nse and abuse of party. Its great 
advantage is oo-operation, subordi- 
nation, and other kindred benefits. 
And the point to be gained is to 
make men work under this controul 
with the same activity, self-devo- 
tion, perseverance, and effect, as if 
they were in pursuit of individual 
benefits, Sympathy, or patriotism, 
or duty, under any. title, would not 
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suffice for the purpose; and. there- 
fore human natute is wisely consti- 
tuted in a manner which leads most 
men to identify themselves with 
their party. We are furnished at 
eace with the necessary impulse, 
and the no less necessary controul. 
Self becomes subordinate to society 
-«ptivate exertions are directed by 
public ‘discretion—and the only 
danger is, lest we should make too 
complete @ transfer of the indivi- 
dual to the-party, and serve the one 
with the same immoderate zeal with 
which. we are prone to serve the 
other; lest the aggrandizement of a 
party should be pursied without 
sufficient reflection and restraint; 
jest the injuries of our sect should 
be resented with the same intem. 

anger, and its merits exag- 
gerated with the same undistin« 
guishing vanity which are called 
into action when we are personally 
concerned, Without enlarging fur- 
ther upon this subject at present, 
we May express our complete con- 
viction that all the phenomena at- 
tending the esprit de corps may be 
satisfactorily accounted for upon 
this obvious principle, The occa- 
sional sacrifice of self-interest at the 
shrine of party is no valid objection 
to our hypothesis: nor can we ad- 
mit that such sacrifices oecur so 
frequently as Mr. Whately ima- 
gines. For one who is a zealot in 
the cause of his country or his sect, 
there are a thousand active men 
who devote their whole lives to the 
pursuit of their individual ends, 
Bat it happens that the exception 
is more noticed than the rule; be- 
cause a party-man who bustles 
about, and endeavours to support 
or oppose us, cannot fail of attract- 
ing our observation, while the quiet 
follower of his own lawful calling, 
sits at home and is forgotten. 

It is time, however, to return to 
the body of Mr. Whately’s work. 
The first Lecture concludes by 
shewing that Christianity plainly re- 
cognises the proper use of party- 
feeling ;. and the second. gives an 


admirable description of party- 
spirit. The second and third Lec- 
tures appear to us to be the most 
successful portion of the work ; and 
we confidently anticipate the thanks 
of our readers, for furnishing them 
with such: passages as the following. 


“ Besides the faults.already mentioned, 
as, properly speaking, excesses of party- 
feeling itself, there are many other pre- 
pensities also, which have an especial ten- 
dency to mix themselves with this feeling, 
—to call it into action,—and to aggravate 
its mischiefs, Such are vanity and am- 
RITION ; fondness fur NOVELTY 3 love of 
DISPUTATION, in those who are, or believe 
themselves, skilful disputants ; and lastly, 
that Proup spirit, which -delights in 
humbling, mortifying, and insulting others, 
and triumphs in taking vengeance fer any 
opposition or affront, 

** Both the love of power and the love of 
fame, are so effectually gratified by a 
Man's. being one of the Jeaders or princi- 


‘pal supporters of a party, that he has 


henée an obvious temptationto form or 
to cherish a party, in order to inerease his 
own influence, and shew his importance ; 
especially if (as is often the case) no other 
avenues to power and distinction appear 
tolicopentohim. And many, doubtless, 
who have been influenced by these or other 
corrupt motives, live been themselves by 
bo means‘aware of the bias under which 
they were acting ; but have effectually de- 
ceived their own consciences, by exagge- 
rating, to themselves, as well as to others; 
the importance of the cause they were 
engaged in *, 

* Again, the love of novelty,—the plea- 
sure men-have in the idea uf beg original- 
thinkers, or, at least, of being able to 
shake off established prejudices,—to judge 
for themselves, and to despise the notions 
of the vulgar,—these have a strong ten- 
dency to iadace men to broach new doc- 
Arines or sehemes-of their own, or to adopt 
those: proposed by another; and thus to 
create and strengthen parties. 

Coutroversial ability also, real or sap- 
-posed, contributes powerfully to generate, 
and keep up, and inflame party-spirit, by 





* Wesley seems to have been, in a ‘most 
remarkable degree, unconscious of the 
ambitious feelings by. which he was so 
much influenced, 

+ Priestley, and many other Unitarian 
writers, afford some of the most striking 
instances of the operation of this prin- 


ciple, . 
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creating in the able disputant a fondness 
fur controversy * ; in the same mamer as 
the possession of military skill, and the 
commaud_of warlike troops, is apt to en- 
courage a deliglit in war. Every one natu- 
rally feels a pleasure ‘in doing that which 
he is conscious of doing well, especially if 
it be what. has long been his accustomed 
employment. And though no one pro- 
bably ever acknowledged, even to himself, 
a feeling of mortification at the abolition 
of a party, and the dropping of a contro- 
.versy, which might have enrployed the elo- 
quence of his tongue and pen, or a regret 
that his sword should rast in inglorious 
peace, yet no one who is acquainted with 
human nature, can doubt the existence of 
such feelings. 

“ Now controversy being almost always 
either the offspring or the parent of party, 
it is not wonderful that a love of disputa- 
tion should almost always either give oc- 
casion to, or exasperate, party-spirit. And 
that the most: trifling subject (if no more 
important one be at hand) will farnish, to 
those who are so disposed, matter for fu 
rious debate, division into factions, and 
narrow-minded bigotry, is remarkably ex- 
emplified in the celebrated dispute be- 
tween the Realists and Nonfinalists, which 
so long and so vehemently agitated the 
public mind, till the reformation quelled 
it, by diverting the attention of the dis- 
putants to a more interesting subject: a 
sufficient proof.that Religion was not the 


cause of these acrimonious contests, but: 


only furnished the matter of them ;—it 
was the tield on which the combatants 
engaged, but did not excite them to the 
battle. . . 

“ Lastly, all the proud, insolent, and 
resentful feelings of mankind, and the de- 
light they take in triumplhing over an op- 
ponent, have a powertul influence (when 
men are once engaged) in keeping up and 
embittering the spirit of party. Their 
zeal and animosity, however small at first, 
are inflamed by opposition; and they be- 
come attached to the party in whose ranks 
they have foug/t. If there be not, as:some 
have supposed, aJove of contention for its 
own sake, inherent in some men, it is cer- 
tain that a haughty resentment of every 
provocation, and a delight in humbling, 
_mortifying, and triumphing over an adver- 
sary, are dispositions but too -general. 
Now the breaking down of party dis- 
tinctions, and the silencing of controversy, 
destroys the hope of such triumphs; and 





* Many examples might be found among 
“the metaphysical theologians who have 
written on the Calvinistic questions, , 
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every kind of compromise and concession 
is most revolting to a proud, angry, and 
jealous spirit. .These haughty and ingo. 
lent passions therefore, as well as those 
above mentioned, contribute greatly to 
call forth, and to cherish party-spirit, 
which, in turn, fosters and inflames them, 
Intemperate violence and. bitterness of 
hostility has indeed been above reckoned 
as itsclf one of the excesses of party-fee. 
ing: and in fact, the influence of the ma. 
levolent passions and of party-spirit oy 
each other being mutual, mem are. some- 
times, by their attachment toa party, led 
to indulge in a malignant triumph, and 
sometimes, by. their delight in such-a tre 
umph, become attached to a party. 

“*A long catalogue of other feelings 
might be added, which under particular 
circumstances, ahd in particular indivi. 
duals, tend to promote party-spirit, and to 
aggravate its mischiefs; but these which 
have been mentioned are not such as are 
occasionally and accidentally connected 
with it, but are its natural. forerunners or 
concomitants, whatever be the nature of 
the party, of the cause, or of the contests 
it leads to.” P. 45. 

“ 4, The most remarkable characteristic 
of party-spirit—the disposition to prefer 
the. means to the end,—the party itself, 
and whatever tends to maintain it,—to the 
object it originally proposed, has been for- 
merly described, and its ill effects pointed 
out. We must guard against it by keeping 
steadily in view what are the ends pro- 
posed, and what, merely the institutions 
that preserve the society, and the marks 
that distinguish and bold it together: not 
that we are to neglect these ; but to value 
and pursue them as means, and in propor- 
tion as they conduce to the original object, 
To relinquish that very object for the sake 
of them, or to regard it with comparative 
indifference,—or to uphold the party, when 
that object no longer appears desirable, is 
not only a glaring inconsistency, but is also 
productive of various evil consequences, 

_ “ How ready many have been to aban- 
don the points originally regarded as the 
fundamental principles of their sect or 
church,—or liow indifferent in maintaining 
them,—though they remain as firmly at- 
tached as ever to. the same party, is well 
known.. Few Presbyterians. probably of 
the present day would attach much impor- 
tance to most of the scruples respecting 
our liturgy, and church-government, which 
originally operated so strongly im producing 
the schism. Bata breach once made is 
not easily closed ; and the lapse of time, 
though it may have worn away the original 
Causes of the separation, renders a re-umon 
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more difficnit than ever. The scion which 
has long been severed from the parent 
stock, cannot-easily be reingrafted. 

«“ Among the members, however, of the 
Romish commanion, an instance may be 
found which is much more remarkable, 
from the circumstance that, that Church 
claiming infallible authority, whoever ad- 
mits her doctrines or practice to be-in any 
point erroneous, has virtually denied that 
claim, and thereby convicted her (in his 
own judgment) of a false and impious as- 
sumption of the power of the most High : 
yet notwithstanding this, it is well known 
that there are many Papists who (though 
not unbelievers in the Christian revelation) 
do not scruple, privately, to avow their re- 
jection of several of the most fundamen- 
tally erroneous tenets of their Church, and 
their disapprobation of many of its ordi- 
nances; who ate even ready to ridicule 
many of the superstitions it has sanctioned, 
and would even be sorry to have it sup- 
posed that they really made a full confes- 
sion to their priests ;—yet would shudder 
at the very mention of openly renouncing 
that Church; and would be even proud of 
their adherence to it, as to the only true 
and catholic church, and the only ore pos- 
sessing decisive and infallible authority. 

' © Tt is indeed a ¢ommon remark, that 
the name is in general the last thing men 
will consent to part with; and that a sect 
will often be brought insensibly to explain 
away or abandon most of their primary and 
fundamental tenets, while they would 
shrink from the proposal of breaking up the 
sectitself. Now in the case of those who 
see good reason for giving up those points of 
distinction, and renouncing those objects, 
which originally formed their party, it is 
clear that the prohibition of causeless divi- 
sions enjoins the dissolution of the party 
itself; and that it is only a vicious party- 
spirit that can still hold it together as a 
distinct body. But may not a similar spirit 
operate on the members of a society whose 
object ought not to be abandoned, and 
whose fundamental principles are noé erro- 
neous? They also may surely be guilty of 
preferring the means to the end; the 
party itsélf, and whatever tends to support 
it, to the original purpose of it ; and as 
the former class are right in abandoning 
tlicir original principles, but blameable in 
still maintaining their party, so these last 
are right in adhering to the body they 
belong to, but highly culpable in forgetting 
or neglecting its main object, But such 
is human natare, that without continual 
watchfulnegs, this tendency to prefer the 
means ‘tothe ‘end will continually shew it- 
self; and men will be less zealous for those 
REMEMBRANCER, NO. 47.. 
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objects which are pursued because desira- 
ble, than for one which appears to them 
desirable, only- because they have ‘been 
accustomed to pursue it.. And since this 
infirmity is inherent in human nature, we 
must not rashly flatter ourselyes that the 
orthodoxy of our cause will preserve us 
from it. — If in our contests with Papists, 
or with sectarians, we ever find eause to 
censure their obstinate adherence to a 
party whose errors they are convinced of, 
let us be careful that we on our part fail 
not to shew as much sincere and practical 
attachment to our faith as to the ontposts 
and bulwarks that defend it; that.we ap- 
pear not, warmly interested for the refor- 
mation, while we are indifferent to the re- 
ligion itself that is reformed, or more zeal- 
ous for the mitre than the cross,—for the 
Church, than for the Gospel. Our Lord 
stands eminently distinguished from the 
teachers of false religions, by his never al- 
lowing respect for himself, and zeal for the 
propagation of his religion, to stand asa 
substitute for the essential points of con- 
formity to his commands, and persogal ho- 
liness: ‘ Why,’ says He, ‘ call ye me 
‘Lord, Lord, and do not the things which I 
say? anid He declares that even those who _ 
have wrought miracles in his name, will, if 
found workers Of iniquity, be rejected by 
‘him. A 
_ © Since then the just boast of our 
Church is its conformity to the institutions 
of the Apostles, and its tendency to pro- 
mote the religion they taught, it should be 
regarded as‘a kind of treason against that 
‘Church to profess zeal for its form,: while 
we are careless of its spirit; and to main- 
tain its institutions, while we are forgetful 
of the ends it proposes,” P. 86, 


On the fourth, fifth, sixth, and 
seventh Lectures, which treat of 
allowable differences among Chris 
tians, Christian conduct towards 
opponents, foolish and unlearned 
questions and conduct with respect 
ato dissenters, we are unable to be- 
stow the space and consideration 
which they deserve. If they have 
any fault, it.is that they are ex- 
tended to a greater length than the 
subject matter requires. Its im. 
portance, generally speaking, is 
much greater than its novelty; and 
though there is no part of these 
Discourses which may not be ad- 
vantageously listened to by a com- 
mon cougeegntion, or reflected upon 
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by a private individual, a little more 
compression, or a little more illus- 
tration, would not have been un- 
suited to the dignity of an University 
Pulpit. The eighth Lecture upon 
Divisions within the Church, re- 
quires. a more particular notice. 
From j Cor. i. 12,13, Mr. Whately 
takes occasion to observe— ’ 


“The A postle’s admonitions to the church 
of Corinth, both in this passage and in se- 
veral others of the same Epistle, are of the 
highest importance to Christians of every 
age.and country. Butin order to appre- 
ciate them rightly, and apply them pro- 
fitably to ourselves, we must keep in mind 
two circumstances which are very often, 
practically at least, overlooked : viz. first 
that the Apostle is not here accusing his 
conyerts of holding any erroneous doc- 
trines, but of divisions, party-spirit, and 
contentions: secondly, that he does not 
seem to be alluding to any open schism as 
having taken place among them, but 
merely to intestine discord;—not, in 
short, to any separation from the Church, 
but to disunion within the Church. 

“ These circumstances, I say, ought con- 
stantly to be remembered, in our applica- 
tion of St. Paul’s precepts; not, of course, 
with any view of depreciating the import- 
ance of a right faith, and extenuating the 
evil of heresy; nor of implying that the 
sinfulness of schism is diminished by an 
avowed secession from the Church; but 
to gnard against the mistake, (by no means 
unfrequent,) of too hastily settmg our con- 
science at rest by the plea of being neither 
heretics nor dissenters, For it is not un- 
common to hear men appeal to the sound- 
ness of their doctrine, and their strict con- 
formity to the Church, when they would 
clear themselves from any imputation of 
being promoters of division; though per- 
haps there is, notwithstanding, so much of 
the spirit of party in their proceedings, that 
they are introducing, or preparing the way 
for, all that train of evils which have. been 
formerly described, If, like the Corinthians, 
who said, ‘ I am of Paul, and I of Apollos,’ 
they range themselves under distinct 
leaders, and distinct deneminations, wel- 
coming as brethren those who adopt a 
certain fixed phraseology, and regarding 
with bigoted aversion or jealousy, all 
others, they may, without forsaking either 
the Church or its doctrines, be guilty of 
fostering discord, and of manifesting that 
carnal spirit which St, Paul so strongly 
xeprobates.” P, 237, ' 
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We are then told that the advan- 
tages derived from combination are 
not a sufficient excuse for a party in 
our Church, because they are al- 
ready secured by the union which 
that Church has effected; and: that 
‘she furnishes a sufficient check upon 
the errors of her ministers, by com. 
pelling them to subscribe and use 
her Liturgy and Articles, and mak- 
ing them responsible for any gross 
deviation from their spirit. 


* As far as human means can be ef: 
fectual, it seems scarcely possible that 
better provisions than these could be made 
against the suppression or perversion of 
Gospel truth; or at least against the ne- 
cessity of having recourse, for the sake of 
opposing such evils, to the formation of 
subordinate associations, and party-dis- 
tinctions within the Church, And when 
any such has arisen, there seems no suffi- 
cient reason for raising an opposite party 
to counteract the evil, while the Church 
itself thus furnishes a sufficient bond of 
union, and acknowledged common au- 
thority. The risk thus incurred (if it be 
not something more than a risk) of widen- 
ing the breach,—of strengthening instead 
of weakening the party we oppose,—of 
plunging, in the heat of a contest, into 
the contrary extreme from theirs,—of di- 
minishing Christian charity,—and of draw- 
ing off men’s attention from the essentials 
of religion to controversial bickerings,—is 
not in this case counterbalanced by any 
adequate benefit. 

** Sometimes however we find it urged 
by men who profess to admit these princi- 
ples, that they themselves seek not to form 
any separate party within the Church; nor 
pretend to more than to be genuine Church- 
men ; but that those whom they combine 
to oppose, are disguised sectaries, and co- 
vert heretics; outwardly professing indeed 
an attachment to the Church, but in reali- 
ty holding sentiments hostile to the spirit 
of her doctrines and institutions, But it 
should be remembered, that, on the one 
hand, if any thing be taught or practised 
which can be proved contrary to the doc- 
trine and discipline of the Church, this evil 
can be checked in a regular way, according 
to the constitution of that Church, without 
any need of forming a party for the pur- 
pose ; and that on the other hand, if no- 
thing of this kind can. be proved, we are 
neither honouring nor serving the Church 
by combining against any such concealed 
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hostility. We are not honouring her, be- 
cause we are in fact implying that her Ar- 
ticles and Liturgy are so defective as to 
permit those who conform to them to be 
nevertheless fundamentally erroneous: nor 
are we effectually serving her, because we 
are setting a dangerous example of pre- 
sumption, which an opposite party may 
easily follow. T'hey may as easily contend 
on their side, that, of all who profess con- 
forinity, they alone are the genuine Church. 
men; and that their interpretation of the 
language of the Articles and Liturgy,— 
their judgment as to the true spirit of 
them,—are alone to be received as cor- 
rect.” P. 243, 


That we may not be at any 
loss, to determine the Lecturer’s 
precise meaning, he concludes an 
inquiry iftto the faults of the two 
parties inthe Church, by an ex- 
plicit recommendation to keep our- 
selves separated from both. 


“ The faults however which have now 
been adverted to, as the most prevalent in 
the two opposite parties respectively, not 
only are less the appropriate subject of 
our present consideration, than the party- 
spirit which is common to both; buat are 
so far of less practical importance, that 
they may be expected to diminish in pro- 
portion as that’ spirit itself is subdued, 
which contributes, above all other causes, 
to foster them. It should therefore be our 
first and most constant care, earnestly to 
protest against this; and to maintain a 
steady opposition to both parties, as par- 
ties ; while we study, at the same time, 
to preserve the most friendly union possi- 
ble with the members of both, considered 
as individuals ; doing: fall justice to the 
merits of each, and carefully selecting and 
adopting whatever is right in their senti- 
ments and practice. And if those who are 
disposed, either by their own temper, or 
from the result of their experience, to 
reckon every one among the adherents of 
one party or anotlier,—find themselves 
perplexed and at a loss in which class -to 
place us#, we may regard this circum- 


* “ It is observed by Aristotle, (Pol. 
b. 2.) that the constitution of Sparta had 
its elements so nicely blended, as to leave 
men~in doubt to what class to refer it ; 
some calling it a Royalty, some, an Oli- 
8archy, others reckoning it Aristocratical, 
aud others again as rather Democratical : 
a strong indication, as he observes, of its 
being so judiciously tempered, as to keep 
Clear of the faults of each of the simple 
forms of government.” 
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stance with self-congratalation, as a pre. 
sumption that we have been successful in 
steering a middle course between opposite 
extremes, in keeping ourselves untainted 
with the spirit of party, and in preserving 
unbroken, as far as possible, the bond’ of 
charity with all men.” P, 269, 

It is hardly necessary to say that 
these are not our opinions. But the 
quarter from which they come en- 
title them to a respectful considera. 
tion; and the present article cannot 
be more appropriately concluded 
than by pointing out the objections 
to which they are liable, 

Mr. Whately admits that the 
Church of England may avail her- 
self of the advantages of party-feel- 
ing in the contests which she ‘is 
obliged to carry on with dissenters. 
The heretic and the schismatic may 
be opposed with a legitimate and 
well-regulated esprit de corps. But 
no sect or subdivision within the 
pale of the Church is to be encoun- 
tered with the same weapons,—be- 
cause if we understand Mr. Whately 
aright, St. Paul has condemned di- 
visions and parties: as such, even 
when they were not deformed by 
irregular practices or corrupt doc- 
trine. If this be valid reasoning, 
how can Mr. Whately defend his 
concession respecting the mode in 
which we are to resist dissenters ? 
How can he answer those latitu- 
dinarian champions, who comprise 
every professing Christian within 
the limits of the Church ; and con- 
tend that St, Paul’s prohibition ap- 
plies to them all? Will he not be 
told, that the Bible is the great rule 
of faith and morals, and that we are 
bound to give the right hand of 
fellowship to all who embrace its 
tenets ? And what reply can he make 
to such questions and arguments, 
except that it is possible to acknow- 
ledge the Bible with the lip, while 
its spirit is explained away and neg- 
lected. The same is true of the 
Liturgy and Articles of the Church. 
Excellent as they are, some men 
have always been found to profess 
them and subscribe to them, and 
to act at the same time diametrically 
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opposite to their injunctions, And 
when such men coalesce, govern 
themselves with the regularity, and 
caution, and zeal of a sect, increase 
in numbers, and increase in power, 
they must be systematically resisted, 
or their triumph will be certain. 
St. Paul has forbidden us “ to be 
puffed up for one against another,” 
t. e. to form ourselves into parties 
from attachment to different leaders, 
—and this is the main object of his 
admonitions to the Corinthians, 
But how does this prove that they 
who believe the interests of Chris- 
tianity to be endangered by a party 
within the Church, are not at liberty 
to unite in their opposition to it ? 
Must they sit still and see their 
flocks led astray, their doctrines 
decried, ‘and their religion itself 
brought into deadly peril, for fear 
they should hurt the*unity of the 
Church? Ifso, they ought to sur- 
render the Act of Uniformity and 
the Test Act—and refuse to exclude 
one conscientious believer from 
their truly Catholic Communion. 
But this course Mr: Whately will 
neither adopt nor recommend, and 
to be consistent with himself his 
present system also should be 
abandoned. 

Whatever might have been the 
case in a preceding age, whether 
the parties by which we are now 
distracted might have been prevent- 
ed, or were inevitable ; they are now 
formed and in active operation, and 
few men can profess to abstain from 
them with safety. Here and there 
an individual may be found whose 
temper, rank, or talents may enable 
him to remain neuter without dan- 
ger. But an immense majority do 
and. must take a part, and they had 
better say so at once, If they run 
the risque of becoming violent par- 
tizans, they escape the dangers of 
indifference, equivocation, and trim. 
ming. If they are infected ina slight 
degree by party failings, they es- 
capé the temptation of forming a 
third party for themselves, to which 
neutrals are more prone than Mr. 
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Whately imagines. If they are sin. 
cerely desirous of peace, they may 
promote it in a party much more 
effectually than out of one. Feuds 
are seldom extinguished, or even 
abated by neutrals; and whenever 
the peace of the Church of England 
is re-established, that blessing will 
be obtained by the moderation of 
party leaders, rather than by the 
mediation of self-elected . umpires. 
The mutual respect of open oppo- 
nents, their mutual concession of 
unimportant ‘points, and the ‘rigid 
correction of their respective errors, 
may yet prevent a declared and 
lasting schism. Violence on either 
side will precipitate its arrival ; in- 
decision will not suffice to arrest its 
progress, The Church was over- 
turned in 1640 by the ill-timed mo- 
deration of Usher and Hall, quite as 
much as by the intemperance of 
Charles and Laud, If the puritans 
of the seventeenth century had been 
withstood calmly and systematically 
by all who disapproved of their 
principles, the horrors of the grand 
rebellion in all probability: might 
have been escaped. Should the 
clergy of the present day tread in 
the steps of their forefathers, the 
final success of puritanism may be 
looked upon as certain; and those 
whom it will involve in well-merited 
destruction will be conviaced too 
late of the folly, the criminal folly 
and presumption of refusing to pro- 
fit by experience. ; 
By distinguishing party feeling 
from party spirit, and shewing that 
the one is as necessary and advan- 
tageous as the other is hurtful, Mr. 
Whately enables us to escape from 
many -of the difficulties in which 
Christians are now involved. Why 
should he confine his reasoning to 
separate communions, or desert his 
own system the moment that it 
brings him to the goal? Let him 
apply all his observations upon the 
excess and abuses of party to the 
division which unhappily exists 
among Churchmen. Let him warn 
us against those feelings which are 
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too apt to spring up in all ‘our 
hearts, and to make us forget that 
we are the disciples of one common 
master. But let him not endeavour 
to produce a nominal unanimity, 
where there is a real and conscien- 
tious difference; let him not uniu- 
tentionally substitute the finesse of 
apparent moderation, for the open 
opposition of an honourable contest. 
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Such a system can only lead to ene 
of two effects, the submission of 
the two existing parties to a third; 
which shall affect to reconcile and 
unite them; or the subversion of one 
of the present parties by the other; 
and that other not the purest, the 
wisest, or the best, but the, most 


united, the most persevering, and 
the most artful, 


MONTHLY REGISTER. 


SOCIETY FOR PROMOTING CHRIS- 
TIAN KNOWLEDGE. 


Lewes Deanery Committee. 


This. Committee held, its Anniversary 
Meeting on the 3d inst, at the Deposi- 
tory in Brighthelmstone. It was numer- 
ously attended by the friends of the two 
Societies, the Right Hon. the Earl of Chi- 
chester, President, in the chair. The An- 
nual Report, read by the Rev. Dr. Hol- 
land, one of the secretaries, contained the 
substance of all the last year’s proceed- 
ings, and was most gratifying. Although 
shops have been opened in different parts 
of the district for the sale of the Society’s 
books tonon-subscribers, which might have 
been supposed to essen the demands on 
the committee’s dopositories, the secre- 
taries had issued within the year 337 Bi- 
bles and New Testaments, 1,343 Books of 
Common Prayer, and 4,205 Books and 
Tracts. 

Among the gratuitous issues of books 
and tracts, it was stated, that 150 Books 
of Common Prayer had been given to the 
Very Rev. the Vicar, and the Rev. the 
Chaplains, of the two Chapels of Ease, for 
distribution among the poor of their re- 
spective congregations, who most regularly 
attend public worship. The committee 
had also. given to various national and pa- 
rochial schools 33 Bibles and New Testa- 
ments, 102 Prayer Books, and 1,114 Re- 
ligious Books or Tracts. A set of the 
Lewes Lending Library, in 30 volumes, 
has been appropriated to the use of the 
poor in the néw workhouse, and a suitable 
grant of Bibles and Prayer Books made to 
the patients in the infirmary, and to every 
Person who may be admitted into the 


Brighton Female Penitentiary, which has 
been just established. 

The secretaries congratulated the meet- 
ing that the applications, which shew the 
nature’ of the spiritual wants of the dis 
trict, had not been for those books which 
contain the evidences of Christianity, and 
for those special tracts which have been 
lately published to counteract the influ- 
ence of infidel and blasphemous writings, 
which have not gained admittance iu any 
numbers into this district, but for those 
books principally which contain illustra- 
tions of the Bible, and the ordinances of 
the Church; and, above all, for the Scrip- 
tures themselves, and for their best com- 
panion, the Book of Common Prayer. Of 
the latter, it appears, an unprecedented 
number has been issued, to more than 
double the amount of any former year. 

To make the Book of Common Prayer, 
thus extensively dispersed, more available 
in the hands of the poor for the purposes 
of family prayer, the committee have 
made a selection of morning and evening 
prayers in the Liturgy for family worship, 
and affix the list within the cover of every 
Prayer Book and Psalter which they dis- 
tribute. 

The Report went on to congratulate 
the meeting on his Majesty’s pious regard 
for the spiritual welfare of the people, 
evinced by his having, in addition to the 
third service which the King had. com- 
manded to be performed at his Majesty’s 
own charge, appropriated 400 seats in the 
Palace Chapel, which was eonsecrated in 
the beginuing of the year, to the inhabit- 
ants and visitors of Brighthelmstone; and 
it was gratifying to hear how highly his 
Majesty appreciates the exertions of the 
committee in furtherance of ‘trne religion, 
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as professed by the Established Church, hy 
the very gracious manner in which his Ma- 
jesty received from the Very Rev. the 
Vicar, a book respectfully submitted to 
his Majesty, containing the Address to the 
Lewes Deanery, the Regulations and 
Rules of the Committee, and its Annual 
Reports, now forming an interesting vo- 
lume, and by the satisfaction which his 
Majesty was pleased to express on the oc- 
casion. 

In consequence of the late reduction in 
the price of books by the Parent Society, 
the committee have still further reduced 
the charge to their subscribers—offering 
nonpareil Bibles at 1s. 10d. brevier New 
Testaments at 8d. and nonpareil Prayer 
Books, without the metrical version, at 
5d. each. . 

After giving an epitome of the proceed- 
ings of the Society for Promoting Christian 
Knowledge, during the past year, the se. 
cretaries made an interesting report of the 
enlarged labours and increased expendi- 
ture of the Incorporated Society for the 
Propagation of the Gospel in Foreign 
Parts—in the three principal provinces in 
America, which are dependent upon Eng- 
land, as also the Cape of Good Hope, and 
in the East Indies—particularly noticing 
the translation of the Liturgy of the 
Church of England, and of many of the So- 
ciety’s tracts, into the native languages of 
the East, under the auspices and assistance 
of the Lord Bishop of Calcutta. 

The committee has lost some sub- 
scribers by death, and sowie by their re- 
moval into other districts, but new sub- 
scribers have supplied their place. The 
officers were all re-elected. Sir Richard 
Borough, bart. was added to the list of 
vice-presidents, and the Rev. Dr. Pierson 
elected an auditor, in the room of the Rev. 
Trefusis Lovell, who had left the district. 

The schools flourish through the dean- 
ery. One new national school had been 
formed at Preston; and though parochial 
returns were not made this year, it is con- 
jectured, on good grounds, that the num- 
bers educated in these schools, which are 
supplied with books from the Society for 
Promoting Christian Knowledge, consi- 
derably exceed five thousand, which was 
last year’s return. 


Society for the Propagation of the 
Gospel in Foreign Parts. 


Extracts from last Report concluded. 


“ CANADA. 


“ Tne Bishop of Quebec, during the pre- 
ceding year, completed his Visitation, and 
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held a: Confirmation, at every place in 
which a Missionary was established. He 
was much gratified at the pleasing ap- 
pearance of many Churches begun, and 
some handsomely finished. In January, 
his Lordship ordained Mr. Taylor for the 
Mission of Eaton; and in the following 
month he held a ‘Confirmation at that 
place, when many persons of a mature 
age, who before where Lutherans, having 
united themselves to the Church, presented 
themselves to receive the benefit of that 
rite. Two Churches were building at 
Eaton, one of which was in great forward. 
ness, At the same time that the Bishop 
ordained Mr. Taylor, he ordained also 
Mr. Myers, who, like Mr. Taylor, was a 
Lutheran Minister, and appointed him to 
Matilda, in Upper Canada, where he is 
now officiating. The people at Riviere 
du Loup, who are exerting themselves to 
build a Church and a Parsonage-house, 


-have earnestly petitioned the Bishop for a 


resident Minister; and Mr. Knagg, with 
whom they are much pleased, has under- 
taken that duty, until the wishes of the So- 
ciety are made known. 

* The Bishop has advanced to the seve- 
ral Churches hereafter named, 1001. cur- 
rency each, out of the fund placed at his 
disposal by the Society—St. Andrew’s, 
Riviere dn Loup, Point Levi, and Hull, 
Lower Canada; Chippewa, Queen's 
Town, and Ancaster, Upper Canada, En- 
couragement has been given to the people 
of Gaspé, and to Mr, Pollard, at Sand- 
wich, for the use of Churches in that 
neighbourhood, the erection of which that 
gentleman is promotisig with great zeal and 
industry. 

** The Rev. Romaine Rolph, Missionary 
at Amherstburg, reports, that the namber 
of communicants had greatly increased, 
which he considers as the beneficial pro- 
gress and infinence of Divine grace. When 
Mr. Pollard administered the Sacrament, 
thirty communicants attended, being an 
increase of fourteen during a very short 
period. The Church at Colchester will 
be finished in the Spring. The people are 
naturally anxious to obtain the benefits of 
a regular resident Minister, as it is not in 
his power to visit them oftener than once 
in the month, without a neglect of his 
own more immediate duties. In obedi- 
ence to the directions of the Society, he 
has offered himself as a candidate for the 
Holy Order of Priest, to enable him to 
perform without assistance, the whole 
duty of his Mission, and to relieve Mr. 
Pollard from his attendance at Amherst- 
burg to administer the Sacrament ; an ar- 
rangement which has necessarily otca- 
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sioned, for a certain. period, an omission 
of his own more immediate duties at Sand- 
wich. 

“ The Rev. Joseph Thompson, Mis- 
sionary’at Cavan, preaches on the four 
Sandays in the month, and four different 
places, and occasionally visits other Set- 
tlements, when invited. On the 30th of 
September, he proposed to visit Emily 
township, which is settling rapidly. He 
had at times been there before, to pray 
with the sick, and adoiinister the Sacra- 
ment, The people are very industrious and 
respectable, and the land is excellent. It 
is a high gratification to see occasionally 
English, Scotch, Welsh, Irish, Germans, 
and American Loyalists, all unite in the 
same congregation, 

“The Rev. William Leeming, Mission- 
ary at Chippewa, reports, that the people 
are preparing to build a Church; and they 
assure him that it will be finished at the 
close of the year. _ The subscription, to- 
gether with 1001. from the fund placed at 
the disposal of the Bishop by the Society, 
will enable them to erect a very sub- 
stantial building. He himself has sub- 
scribed 200 dollars. The principal in- 
habitants are Presbyterians, yet they have 
subscribed to the church. It was at first 
objected to its being exclusively Episco- 
palian ; but they are now reconciled to 
it. He has every reason to be satisfied 
with the treatment he has received, and 
with the disposition manifested towards 
the Church. The township of Stamford, 
in which Chippewa is situated, contains 
about 1200 souls,—630 males, and 556 
females, The congregation has increased 
considerably since his residence, and he is 
in hopes will become more numerous. He 
has distributed many Prayer Books, and 
Religious Tracts, the good effects of which 
are very visible. 

“ The inbabitants of Fort Erie and its 
vicinity, comprising a variety of denomi- 
nations of Christians, have lately erected a 
Church, which was intended to be equally 
free to the Preachers of the different sects 
to which they belong. This association 
has lately been dissolved, and many of the 
subscribers are very desirous to secure the 
building to the Church, an object which 
will be much facilitated by the grant of 
some assistance. He proposes to preach 
there as often as circumstances will allow. 
The distance is about eighteen miles, His 
services have hitherto been confined to his 
own parish, which is extensive, and he has 
regularly preached to two separate congre- 
gations, 

“ The Rev. Salter Mountain, Missionary 
at Cornwall, reports, that the great aud 
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increasing want of money has again de- 
layed the painting and repairs of the 
Church. Arrears of pew rents were due 
to him last year more than snfficient for 
the parpase, and he proposed to appro- 
priate it to that object, but the plan has 
failed. No progress has yet been made 
towards the erection of a Church at Milles 
Roches, and he has only to repeat his 
hope that a more favourable state of things 
will prevent its being ultimately aban- 
doned. . 

“ The Rev. William Sampson, Mission- 
ary at Grimsby, writes, that the Bishop, in 
the course of his visitation, confirmed 
twenty-nine persons, some of them adults, 
out of his township, which, considering 
the limited number of the population, and 
the variety of sects therein, fully equalled 
his expectation. ‘The congregation com- 
prehends many more than actually com- 
municate with the Church, perhaps to an 
extent of one-third of the whole number. 

“ The Rev. G. O. Stewart, Missionary 
at Kingston, writes, that in consequence of 
the great increase of the inhabitants, it is 
in contemplation to build a new Church 
before the termination of the year, the 
present building not being sufficiently 
large to accommodate the congregation. 
Several Churches are now building in the 
province, which, with the late increase of 
Missionaries, gives an animating aspect to 
the exertions of the Society. The Lord 
Bishop of Quebec held a Visitation at 
York, where the Clergy of the Province 
assembled to hear a charge delivered by 
the Bishop ; the increased number of Mis- 
sionaries, and the excellent charge de- 
livered by his Lordship, made the scene 
interesting and impressive. On his Lord- 
ship's return to Quebec, forty-six persons 
were confirmed, from the congregation at 
Kingston. Mr. Stewart has succeeded in 
establishing a District Committee, in aid 
of the Society for the Propagation of 
Christian Knowledge; it is intended to 
connect the Committee with the Parent 
Society, and also with the Diocesan Com- 
mittee at Quebec. His Excellency the 
Lieutenant Governor is Patron, and the 
Bishop President; since bis last he has 
occasionally visited the Mohawks. The 
School-master and Catechist are atten- 
tive to their duties. 

“ The Rev. Robert Addison, Mission- 
ary at Niagara, avail’ himself of the op- 
portunity afforded him by the Military 
Chaplain, who officiates every Sunday in 
the Church, to visit the neighbouring set- 
tlements, where he meets with numerous 
and attentive congregations, and baptizes 
the children, Mr, Norton has finished the 
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translation of St, Matthew, and proposes 
to continue his labours till the Indians are 
furnished with all the Gospels in their na- 
tive language. Aaron Hill, the reader 
and interpreter to Mr. Leeming, is able to 
give him much assistance. It would be 
desirable to establish three or four Schools 
in the district. 

“ The Rev. Michael Harris, Missionary 
at Perth, writes, that the erection of the 
Church had. been delayed from the nec s- 
sity of waiting for a reply from Lord 
Bathurst, previously to the issue of 200/. 
promised by his Excellency the Governor. 
As a favourable answer has now been re- 
ceived, he is confident that in his next 
letter he will be able to report considera- 
ble progress in this very. desirable work. 
The present place of Public Worship is so 
small, that half his congregation are de- 
terred from coming. The roads are not 
sufficiently good to allow of the people 
from the back settlements attending Divine 
Service at the School-honse ; but he fre- 
quently visits them, and is enabled to 
speak most favourably of their disposi- 
tions, 

“ The Rev. Richard Pollard, Mission- 
ary at Sandwich, writes, that he had just 
returned from Amherstburg, where he had 
the satisfaction of administering the Sacra~ 
ment to thirty-two communicants: he 
opened the Church upon the River 
Thames, distant fifty-five miles, in Octo- 
ber, where they were enabled to finish the 
inside, by a donation of 251. from the 
fund raised in England by Dr. Stewart. 
The stone Church at Lake Erie is covered 
in, but not finished in the inside; it has 
already cost 1500 dollars ; that at Sand- 
wich 2000 dollars, but. there still remains a 
debt of 400 dollars. Mr. Pollard gave 40 
doliars to procure a stove, without which 
the Church would have been useless during 
the Winter. 

“The Rev. William Weagant, Mission- 
ary at Williamsburgh, reports, that. the 
eongregation has annually increased since 
his first residence : when he was first ap- 
pointed to the Mission, there were no 
members of the Church of England, since 
that period, the Bishop has held three con- 
firmations, at the first eight were con- 
firmed ; at the second forty-eight ; at the 
third fifty-three. 


“ LOWER CANADA. 


“ The Rev. Micaiah Townshend, Mis- 
sionary at Caldwell and Christie Manor, 
reports, that the Chureh at the latter 
place is at length completed with the ex- 
ception of painting, and was dedicated to 
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Almighty God on the 3d of September, in 
the presence of a numerous and devont 
congregation, The Church at Caldwell 
Manor has also been repaired. Divine 
Service is performed at both Churches 
every Sunday, from May ist, to November 
ist, and daring the other part of the year 
on alternate Sandays, 

“The Rev. Edward Parkin, Missionary 
at Chambly, writes, that he has reason to 
believe that the advantages afforded his 
congregation have not been bestowed in 
vain. Considering the number of the 
Protestant part of the population, the at- 
tendance at Church is very satisfactory, 
His Excellency the Governor gave them 
2001. towards the completion of the build- 
ing, which, with some exertion on the 
part of the people, may be sufficient for 
the substantial work, _ A bell will still be 
wanting, which is absolutely necessary to 
secure punctuality in attendance ; as well 
aS a communion service, a fence round 
the Church-yard, and a Parsonage-house, 
which is not yet contemplated. The com- 
municants do not exceed twenty, which is 
a small proportion of the congregation. 
These ‘principally consist of Scotch Pres- 
byterians, and though they have no dif- 
ficulty in attending the service of the 
Chureh, yet they hesitate to participate 
in the Holy Sacrament, considering that 
ordinance as the badge of their peculiar 
profession. 

“ The Rev, Charles Cotton, Missionary 
at Dunham, reports, that with the assist- 
ance of the liberal bounty of the Society, 
there .is every prospect that the Church 
will be so far finished as to admit of the 
performance of Divine Service in it in the 
course of the summer. ‘The supply of 
Bibles and Religious Tracts has been of 
infinite use both in the School and in pri- 
vate houses. Many persons who still 
adhere to the Methodist connection, com- 
municate im the Church ; and although 
their continuance is in some degree an- 
certain, yet it proves the diminution of 
enthusiasm, 

“ The Rev. Louis Charles Jenkins, who 
was appointed in the preceding year As- 
sistant Missionary at Quebec, was pre- 
vented by many untoward accidents from 
reaching his destination, and he was com- 
pelled to winter in Prince Edward’s Is- 
land. On the breaking up of the ice, he 
availed himself of the first opportunity to 
proceed to Quebec, but he was again, after 
persevering for eighteen days, at the im- 
minent risk. of his life in his attempts to 
proceed up the St. Lawrence, compelled 
to return to the place where he had passed 
the winter ; he proposed to make a further 
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attempt in the course of a short time. 
During his residence on the island, he. 
visited the greater part of it, and found 
many persons attached to the Church of 
England, and anxious for an opportunity 
of joining in its worship, 

“The Rev, J, Reid, Missionary at St. 


Armand, writes, that at length the people’ 


have been enabled to complete a neat and 
substantial stone Church, capable of con- 
taining, when finished, from four to five 
hundred persons. At present they have 
no funds for erecting a pulpit, desks, pews, 
&c. &e. but they expect to accoinplish 
this object in a short time. The congre- 
gation is numerous, attentive, and well 
disposed towards the Chureh, though 
mavy of ther have been brought up: in 
the Presbyterian principles. He is not 
without hopes that important benefits 
have already resulted to the people from 
the establishment of a Mission among 
them: such at least is their opinion. ‘Phere 
certainly is a considerable alteration for 
the better im the general feeling of the 
people on religious subjects, and in several 
individual cases a visible improvement in 
their outward conduct and deportment. 
“The Hon. and Rev. Dr. Stewart, the 
Visiting Missionary, returned -to Canada 
late in the summer, in company with Mr. 
Whitwell, whe was adopted by the So- 
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ciety as a Missionary in the course of last 
year, He-reports that the Bishop had 
placed Mr. Whitwell in Shefford, with the 
charge of two Churches in that township. 
He himself remained at Hatley till the 
snow roads became passable. On the 11th 
of December he proceeded to Ascot; 
afterwards passing through the village of 
Sherbrooke, he went to Shipton, in which 
township he performed divine service, both 
morning and evening. The next day he 
pursued bis covrse to, D ndville 
where he visited Mr. Wood, a diligent and 
excellent Missionary, On his return 
through Kinsey, he enquired into the 
probability of building a Church there, 
but the population was found to be un- 
equal to stich an undertaking. In Shipton, 
the people are much engaged in making 
roads, but ere long they propose to build 
a Church. 

“ At Milbourne and Sherbrooke, which 
places he had visited, the frames of 
Churches are bailf. The Church at Ascot 
will be finished in the sammer, when it is 
intended to commence the erection of a 
Parsonage-house, The Churches at Eaton 
are also far advanced.: In the course of a 
week he proposes to leave Hatley again, 
and proceed, vii Stanstead, Shefford, St. 
Armand, to Montreal and Hull, and from 
thence to Upper Canada.” 


COMMISSIONERS FOR BUILDING NEW CHURCHES. ~ 


THe seeond. Report of the Commissioners for Building New Churches, was 
printed in our Jast Number, but we omitted the tables which were sub- 
joined, They state the numberof Churches completed, building, approved, 
and under consideration, and the style of architecture adopted in. each 
case. As ap extraordinary mis-statement upon this subject has been ad- 
mitted into the last number of the Quarterly Review, we now publish an 
abstract of the different schedules. ‘The reviewer asserts, that since the 
completion of the new church at Chelsea, the Commissioners have deter- 
mined to build ne more Gothic Churches, The fact is, that forty-eight out 
of seventy-one will be in the Gothic style. 
' ; STYLE OF BUILDING. 

Gothic. Doric. Tonic. Grec, Rom. 
Schedule A. Churches completed ,...10.. 7..0,2.5..Lecsgreseeeme 
B. building .....627e2 UZeeen Tes esPereprrecce I 

approved: ....10.. Gre. cdeescbiese Lecce 1 


under consi- 
deuamar§ 24.. 18... “ss oY 4scee, 2 
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New Church at Manchester. 


“ Tue pious ceremony of laying the foundation of this Church was commenced by the 
Choir, belonging to the Collegiate Church, accompanied by a Band of Music, and assisted 
in chorus by the children of the National Schools, singing the old hundredth Psalm, 
The Clergy, Gentry, and People admitted, also joined, and the effect was grand. 
Afterwards a glass-case, containing a variety of coins and medals, the. former of the 
present King's coinage, and the latter commemorative of his reign, were delivered 
to the Bishop, who deposited the whole in a cavity, cut for the purpose in the 


stone. 


The Rev. Wm. Johnson then read the inscription on the metal plate with 


which the case was to be covered. The inscription was :— 
The first stone 


of 


THIS CHURCH, 
Erected at the sole expense of the Fund under the 
management of his Majesty’s Commissioners for the Building 
of additional Churches, and intended to be dedicated to 
SAINT MATTHEW, 
was laid by 
The Right Reverend George Henry Law, D.D. 
Lord Bishop of Chester, 
On Monday the izth of August, 1822. 
Being the sixtieth anniversary of the birth of his Most Gracious 
Majesty GEORGE IV. 
of the United Kingdom of Great Britain and Ireland, 
King, Defender of the Faith, 
and in the third year of his reign, 
Charles Barry, architect. 
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ECCLESIASTICAL 


Archer, S. M.A, to the vicarage of Le- 
wanwick, Cornwall ; patron, THE Kine. 

Bartlett, W. O. M.A. of Mertoncollege, 
Ozford, to the vic of Worth Ma- 
travers, in the Isle of Purbeck, Dorset- 

‘shire ; patron, the rev. T. O. Bartzerr, 
rector of Swanage. 

Belli, A. C. to the rectory of Paglesham, 
Essex; patron, the Bisuor or Lon- 
DON. 

Benson, C. M. A. to the vicarage of Led- 
sham, near Leeds. 

Coates, John, jun. to be minister of St. 
Marhk’s Chapel, Longwood, Yorkshire ; 

atron, the rev. J. Coates, vicar of 
uddersfield. 

Cockburn, William, M.A. to the deanery 
of York ; patron, raz Kine. 

Colson, I. M. LL.B., late of Jésus college, 
Oambridge, to the rectory of St. Peter 
Dorchester ; patron, THE Kine. 

Curtis, ~~ — pak Leominster, to the 

- reetory © ry, Suffolk ; patron, 
the Bisuor oF — , 

Dickenson, R. M.A. rector of Headly, 

Hants, to the perpetual curacy of Mil- 


> 
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ton, in the New Forest; patron, the 
rev. C. Tuompson, D.D. 

Gretton, G. H. L. ‘M.A. to the livings of 
Allensmore and Cleonger ; patron, the 
Dean or HEREFORD. 

Exton, Richard, to the rectory of Dthe- 
lington, Suffolk ; patron, Tu Kine. 
Holme, T. to the head-mastership of the 
free grammar school of Kirby, Ravens- 

worth, Yorkshire. 

Kipling, G. to the rectory of Colston, 
Leicestershire ; patron, THE Kine. 

Martin, W. to the vicarage of Gwennap, 
Cornwall. . 

Moody, Henry Riddell, M.A. of Oriel 
college, Oxford, to the rectory of 
Chartham, Kent; patron, the Ancu- 
BISHOP oF CANTERBURY. 

Moore, J. to the vicarage of Otterton, 
Devonshire. 

Nolan, Frederick, curate of St. Bene’t 
Fink, London, to the vicarage of Prit- 
tlewell, Essex ; patron, the Bisnor oF 
Lonpon. 

Pearson, G. to be a minor canon of 
Chester Cathedral. 
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Pedder, Wm. M.A. curate of Andover, 
to the rectory of Weeley, Essex; pa- 
tron, the Brsnor or Lonpon. 

Pritchard, W. M.A. of St. John’s college, 
Cambridge, chaplain to His Royal 
Highness the Duxe of Sussex, to the 
vicarage of Great Wakering, Essex, 
with the rectory of Great Yeldham, in 
that county by i ripe 

Randolph, John, M.A. to the prebend 
of Ealdland, in the cathedral church 
of St. Paul; patron, the Bisnor or 
Lonpon. 

Shuttleworth, Philip Nicholas, M.A. fel- 
low of New college, Oxford, to be War- 
den of that society in the room of Dr. 
Gauntlett, deceased. 

Southcomb, E. to the rectory of Rose 
Ash, Devon, 

Tredcroft, R. M.A. rector of Combes, to 
the prebend of Hampstead in Chi- 
ehester cathedral, vacant by the resig- 
nation of the rev. W. Kinlesides ; pa- 
tron, the Bisnop. 

Vaux, W. M.A. of Baliol college, Oxford, 
domestic chaplain to the Archbishop of 
Canterbury, to the rectory of Patching 
with Tarring, Sussex. 

Wells, G. rector of Weston, Sussex, to the 
prebend of Ezceit, in. Chichester ca- 
thedral ; patron, the Brsnop. 

Whitelock, W. M.A. fellow of Queen’s 
college, Oxford, to the united rectories 
of Sulhamstead Abbots and Sulhamstead 
Banister, Berks, vacant by the death of 
the rev. J. Waller; patrons, the Pro- 
vost AND Fexwows oF THAT Socrery. 


UNIVERSITY OF OXFORD. 


Degrees conferred, October 10. 


Mastrrs oy Anrts.— G.. Gregorie, 
Christ church, grand compounder; E. 
Wanstall, Queen’s college; J. Broad~ 
hurst, Wadgam college; W. S. Cole, 
Worcester college ; E. Greswell, Corpus 
Christi college ; C. L. Swainson, St. John’s 
college. 

Bacnetors oF Arts.—J. Farr, Wad- 
ham college ; S. H. Duntze and J. Wright, 
Brazenose college. 

October 11. 

Doctor rw Civit Law.—C. Mayo, St. 
John’s college. 

Master or Arts.—C. E. Smith, Oriel 
college. 

October 19. 

Bacuewors or Divinity.—P. N. Shut- 
tleworth, Warden of New College, grand 
tompounder ; and B. Cheese, Baliol Col- 


lege. 
October 22. 
Bacneror 1n Divinity.—E. Bellamy, 
St. John’s college. 
Bacnerorn 1n Civin. Law.—Hon. A. 
Barrington, All Souls college. 


Miscellaneous Intelligence. 


Masters or Arts.—G. Broderick, 
Christ church, grand compounder ; J. 
Gray, Queen’s college; W. J. Walker, 
Brazenose college ; W. King, Oriel col- 
lege ; and R. Harvey, St. John’s college. 
Abbot, He Wrotsally, and We ae eae 

» R. Wrottesley, and W. H. Butler, 

Christ church. ) 


October 7. oe 

The rev. G. W. Hall, D.D. master 
of Pembroke college, having been pre- 
viously nominated by the right hon. 
Lord Grenville, chancellor of the Uni- 
versity, was admitted vice-chancellor for 
the at ey: | year in a full convocation; 
after which the vice-chancellor nomi- 
nated his pro-vice-chancellors, viz.— 

T. Lee, D.D. president of Trinity 
college; R. ‘Jenkyns, D.D. master of 
Baliol college ; J. C. Jones, D.D. rector 
of Exeter college; G. Rowley, D.D. 
master of University college. r 


Oct. 10. 

The rev. J. Norris, and W. W. Phelps, 
masters of arts, were admitted fellows of 
Corpus Christi college. 

October 14. 

Mr. C. Cotes, was admitted scholar of 
Wadham college. 

October 16. 

The rev. E. T. Richards, M.A. was 

admitted fellow of Corpus Christi college: 
October 19. 2 

Mr.. J.’ Cunningham, was admitted 
fellow of New college, in the room of the 
tev. P. N. Shuttleworth, B.D. the pre- 
sent warden. 


October 24. 

Cc. G. B. Daubeny, M.D. fellow of 
Magdalen college, was unanimously elect 
ed in full convocation, Professor of che- 
mistry on the foundation of Dr. G, Al» 
drich, in the room of Dr. Kidd. 

October 25. 

The rev. C. J. Ridley, M.A. fellow of 
University College, was unanimously 
elected Anglo-Saron Professor, founded 
by Dr. R. Rawlinson, in the room of the 
rev. Dr. Silver. 


UNIVERSITY OF CAMBRIDGE. 


Degrees conferred, October, 10. 


Bacnexors or Arts.—A. Bord Seine 
college; W. St. John Mildmay ; T. E. 
Pipon, M. Anderson, and J. Brownlow, 
St. John’s college ; and W. B. Kempson, 
Sidney Sussex college. : 
October 16. 

Honorary Master or Arrs.—Sir’ 
Thomas Maryon Wilson, bart. St. John’s 
college. 
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: October 10. , 
. This being thé first day of Michael- 
mas term, ‘the following. gentlemen wero 
eleeted University Officers for the year 
ensuing :— 
.. Proctons.—G. Macfarlane, M.A. Tri- 
nity college; and I. C. Powys, M.A. 
Corpus Christi college. 
Pro-Procrors. — James Scholefield, 
M.A. .of.. Trinity college ; and Chas. 
Smith, M.A. of St. Peter’s college. 
Taxons.—S. B, Vitice, M.A. King’s 
gotione ; and E. T. ‘Bidwell, M.A. Clare 
atl. 


. ScnvTatons.—J. G. Whaley, M.A. St. 
fae college ; and J. Croft, M.A. Christ 
college. ' 
Monkadrons.—J. P. Higthan, 27.4. 
Trinity college ; and J. Hinde, M.A. Sid- 
ex eollege. 
“a Worsley, B.A. scholar of Trinity 
college, was elected a travelling bachelor 
on the foundation of Mr. Worts. 


October 12. 
. The following gentlemen were appoint- 
éd the Carvt for the year ensuing: 
The vice-chaneellor. 

Christopher Wordsworth, D.D. Tri- 
nity college—Divinity. . 

James Wm. Geldart, LL.D. Trinity 
hall—Law. 

Johan Thomas Woodhouse, M.D. Caius 
college—Physic. 

* Thomas Dickes, M.A. Jesus college— 
Senior non-regent. 

Joshua King, M.A. Queen’s college, 
Senior. regent. 
; October 23. 

At a congregation this day, the Right 
Hon. Lord Stowell, L.L.D. of University 
college, Oxford, was admitted ad eundem 
of this University. 
~ At the same congregation, the fev. T. 
Shelford, M.A. fellow of Corpus Christi 
college, was appointed Deputy Registrary 
for the year ensuing. 


ORDINATIONS. 


Oct. 29. The following persons were 
ordained by the Lord Bishop of Chester, 
at the cathedral of that city. 

Deacons.—R. Bullock, B.A. St. John’s 
college; Cambridge; N. Germon, B.A. 
Oriet college, Oxford; J. M. Kirby, 
Queen’s college, Cambridge ; N. D. Sturt, 
Christ’s college, Cambridge ; R. B. Pid- 
éock, B.A. St. John’s college, Cambringe ; 
R. R. Mendham, B-A. Wadham college, 
Oxford ; A. A. Barker, B:A. St. Peter’s 
college, Cambridge ; W. J. Janies, B.A. St. 
Peter’s college, Cambridge; J. Har- 

reaves, B.A. St. John’s college, Cam- 
ridge ; J. S. Mastcr, B.A. Baliol college, 
Ozford ; W. A. C. B. Gave, B.A. Braze- 
nose college, Oxford, R. Baiy, E. 'T. Par- 
sons, C. B. Dunn. 
2 


Misceliuneous Intelligence. 


f Nov, 


Prizsts. R. Myddelton, M.A. Clare 
hall, .C idge ; Fd Leigh, M.A, Braze- 
nose college, Oxford; P. Horden, B.A: 
Brazenose college;. W. ead, B.4, 
Brazenose college, Oxford ; J. H. John. 
son, B.A. Lincoln college, Oxford; 0. 
Fielder, M.A. Brazenose college, Oxford; 
A. Browne, B.A. St. John’s college, Cam- 
bridge ; G. Salt, B.A. Christ Church, Oz. 
ford; T. H. White, B.A. University col. 
lege, Ozford ; W. T. Birds, B.A. Queen’s 
college, Cambridge ; J. Turner, B.A. Christ 
Church, Oxford ; J. Grisdale, J..Todd, 
C. S. Coxwell, J. Olay, Js A. Wedgwood, 
J. Clarke. 


MISCELLANEOUS INTELLIGENCE. 
BERKSHIRE. 


Married.—The rev. W. 8. P. Wilder, 
eldest son of Lieutenant-General Sir. F. 
Wilder, of Binfield Manor-house, to Au- 
gusta Louisa, youngest danghiter of the 
late Lieutenant-General Sir H. Cosby. 


CAMBRIDGESHIRE. 


Died.—Aged 66, the rev. J. Bullen, of 
Barnwell, and formerly of Emanuel col: 
lege; B.A, 1777, M.A. 1780. 


CHESHIRE. 
Married.— The rev. F. Parry, to Jane, 
second daughter of Mr. Ward, secretary 
to the Bishop of Chester. 


DEVONSHIRE. 


Marricd.—The rev. J. Sparway of 
Barnstaple, to Miss BE. Hole. 

Married.—-At Tayistock, the rev. Ed- 
ward Atkyns Bray, B.D. F.A.S. vicar of 
that place, to Anna Bliza, widow of C. 
A. Stothard, Esq., and daughter of John 
Kemp, Esq. af New Kent-road. 

Died.—Aged 71, the rev. 8. C. Collins, 
rector of St. John’s, Exeter. 


DURHAM. 


Died—At Grindon, the rev. T. Ed- 
monson, vicar of that place, and master 
of the free-school, Fremington. 


GLOUCESTERSHIRE. 

Married:—The rev. J. Newport of 
Mitcheldean, to Miss F. Read. 

Died.—At Toddenham rectory, the rev. 
W. Elliott, curate of Welford, Warwick- 
shire. 
_ Died.—At Cheltenham, the rev. W. 8. 
Willes, of Astrop House, Northampton- 
shire, prebendary of York, and rector 
of Presten. 


HEREFORDSHIRE. 


Died.—In the 86th year of liis age, the 
rev. R. Hodges, rector of Knill. . 
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HUNTINGDONSHIRE. 


Died.—At Sawiry, after a long illness, 
much respected, the rev. J. Saunders, 
rector of that parish, vicar of Great Gid- 
dingan, and an active magistrate for the 
county. 

KENT. 


Married.—The rev. G. Kenrick, of 
Maidstone, to Miss M. Bowring. 

Died.—The rev. sir John Fagg, bart. 
of Mystole. 

Died.—At Ramsgate, the rev. John 
Owen, rector of Paglesham, Essex. 


LANCASHIRE. 


Married.—The rev. J. Fallowfield, 
minister of Oldiam, to Miss Gordon, 
grand-daughter of the late John Clegg, 
of the same place. 

arried.—-At Liverpool, the rev. T. 
Clayton, B.D. rector of Cottingham, 
Northants, to Mary, youngest daughter 
of the late Rev. G. Hodson, rector of 
Liverpool. 


LINCOLNSHIRE.’ 


Married:—At Louth, the rev. J. M. 
Holt, to Mary, eldest daughter of the 
late Mr. Franeis Bond. 


MIDDLESEX. 


Married:—At Whitchurch, the rev. J. 
Alington, rector of Little Barford, Bed- 
fordshire, to Eliza Frances, second 
daughter of the Right Honourable Sir T. 
Plumer, Master’ of the Rolls. 

Died.—At Kilburne, in his 33rd year, 
the rev. T. 8. Woodman. 

Died.—The rev. H. Porter, B. D. vicar 
of Enfield, Middlesex, and rector of 
Springfield, Essex, He was formerly fellow 
and tutor of Trinity college, in Whose pa- 
tronage the living of Enfield is vested. 


NORTHAMPTONSHIRE. 

Married.—The rev. W. Crawley, son of 
the late Sir T, €. Boevy, Bart. to Char- 
lotte, daughter of the rev. C. Crawley, 
tector of Stow, with the nine churches. 

Died.—At Northampton, the rev. R. 
Thornton, M.A. vicar of Cold Ashby, and 
of Weedon Beck, both in that county. 


NOTTINGHAMSHIRE. 


Died.—At North Wingfield, near Mans- 
field, the rev. H. Hankey, M.A. 


NORFOLK. 


Married.—At Dickleburgh, the rev. T- 
f. Green, rector of Gravely, Herts, to 
Mary, fourth daughter ; and on the same 
day, the rev. W. Barlee, of Barham, to 
Margaret, the ninth daughter, of George 
Lee, of Dickleburgh, Esq. 

Died.—The rev. H. Bell, rector of 
Thorpland. 


. Miscellaneous Intelligence. 
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OXFORDSHIRE. 


Married.—The rev.E. W. Stillingfleet, 
B.D. of Lincoln College, Ozford, to Miss 
D. C. Ewbank. 


SHROPSHIRE. 


Married.—At Wellington, the rev. J. 
Bartictt, M.A. to Miss Reynolds, of Bank- 
house, Salop. 


SOMERSETSHIRE. 


Married.—The rev. J. Barker, of South 
Petherton, te Miss Trenchard, of Tdun- 
ton. : : 
Married.—The rey. W. 8. Bradley, 
ebendary of Wells, and vicar of Tim- 
erscombe, to Miss F. M. Barker. 


STAFFORDSHIRE. -' 


Married. — At Weston-under - Lizard, 
the rev. B. A. Bagot, to Miss E.J. Bridg- 
man, 

SUFFOLK. 


Married.—At Barton, the rev. C, Jones, 
of Pakenham, to Miss Quayle, daughter 
of T. Quayle, Esq. of Barton Mere. 

Married.—The rev. G. S. Crisp, of 
Lowestoft, to Miss A. Wells, of Den- 
nington. 


WORCESTERSHIRE. 


Married.—The rev. J. Lynes, rector of 
Elmsley Lovett, to Caroline Sobieski, 
daughter of J. Wynne, Esq. of Garth- 
meillo, Denbighshi 


re. 
YORKSHIRE. 


Died.—The rev.. W. Robinson, B.A. 
perpetual curate of Longwood, in the pa- 
rish of Huddersfield. 

WALES. 


At the late Confirmation in Cardigan- 
shire, the number of persons confirmed 
at Llanbadarn-fawr was greater than at 
any former period. The progressive in- 
crease since the year 1809 deserves to be 
known for the credit of the Vicar, and 
the neighbouring Clergy. In 1809, the 
number was 225; in 1812, 252; in 1815, 
354; in 1818, 482; in 1822, 702, 


SCOTLAND. 


Died.—The rev. William Crawford, 
D.D. professor of moral philosophy in the 
University of St, Andrew’s. é 

Died.—At Scone, the seat of the Karl 
of Mansfield, the very rev. George Mark- 
ham, D.D. dean of York, and rector of 
Stokesley, Yorkshire. The Dean died in 
the arms of his sister the Countess of 
Manstlield. He was the second son of the 
late most rev. Dr. William Markham, 
Archbishop of York, who died in 1807. 
The deceased was appointed to the 
deanery in April, 1802, on the death of 
Dean Fountayne. 








DIVINITY. 


A Sermon, preached before Henry John 
Dickens, Esq. Official, and the Clergy of 
the East Riding -of Yorkshire, at the 
Archidiaconal Visitation, held at Bever- 
ley, om Wednesday, July 5th, 1822. By 
the Rev. Joseph Coltman, M.A. 8vo. 
1s. 6d, 

Key to Scriptare Chronology; made by 
comparing Sacred History, with Pro- 
phecy, and rendering the Bible consistent 
with itself ; illustrated with New Tables 
of Chronology, and various Notes. By 
James Andrew, LL.D. F.R.S. . avo. 
Is. 6d. 

The Rights of the English Clergy As- 
serted, and the probable Amount of their 
Incomes estimated, in a Letter to the Au- 
thor of “ Remarks on. the Consumption of 
Public Wealth, by the. Clergy of Every 
Christian Nation.” By Augustus Camp- 
bell, A.M. Rector of Wallasey. 8vo. 2s. 

An Attempt to illustrate the Book of 
Ecclesiastes. By the Rev. George Holden, 
M.A. 8vo. 10s. 6d. 

The Constitution of the Character of 
Jesus Christ. In Two Parts, Part I. 
The Constitution of the Character of Jesus 
Christ shown to differ from the Opinions 
of Socinians, Arians, ‘Trinitarians, and 
Swedenborgians. Part II. On the Moral 
Character of Jesus, the Office of Christ, 
and the Holy Spirit. 8vo. 10s, 

Thonghts on Female Preachers, ad- 
dressed to the Inhabitants of Saffron Wal- 
den and its Neighbourhood. 8vo. 3d. 

The Second Advent, or the Glorious 
Epiphany of our Lord Jesus Christ ; being 
an Attempt to elucidate, in Chronological 
Order, the Prophecies both of the Old 
and New Testaments, &c. &c. By the 
Rev. J. Fry, B.A. Rector of Desford, 
Leicestershire. 2 Vols. 8vo. 11. 8s. 

Tracts and Essays, Moral and Theolo- 
gieal, including a Defence of the Doctrine 
and Divinity of Christ, and of the Doctrine 
of the Atonement ; with Obituaries, &c. 
By the late W. Hey, Esq. F.R.S. Member 
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of the Royal College of Surgeons, &c. &c. 
8vo. 16s. 
Euthanasia, or the State of Man after 


Death, By the Rev. L. Booker, LL.D. 
Vicar of Dudley. 12mo. 4s. 6d. 
MEDICAL, 


’ A Treatise on Dislocations, and on Frac- 
tures of the Joints. By Sir Astley Cooper, 
Bart, F.R.S. Surgeon to the King, &c. &c, 
4to. ll. 11s. 6d. 


BIOGRAPHY. 


A Memoir of the Life and Character of 
Walter Venning, Esq. a Member of the 
Committee of the London Society for the 
Improvement of Prison Discipline, who 
died at St, Petersburgh, Jan. 10, 1821, 
from a Fever contracted in visiting one of 
the Gaols of that City. By Richard Koill. 
8vo. 7s. 6d. 


CLASSICS, 


Zschyli Prometheus Vinctus: to which 
is subjoined a Greek Ordo, a Prose Trans- 
lation, and Notes, &c, 8vo. 6s, 6d. 

Enripidis Electra. Adoptimarum Edi- 
tionem a fidem emendavit et annotationi- 
bus in usum:-juventutis instruxit. Hast- 
ings Robinson, M.A. of St. John’s Col- 
lege, Cambridge. 8vo. 5s. 6d. 


MISCELLANIES. 


A New Geographical, Historical, aud 
Religious Chart; shewing at one View the 
Principal Places in the Known World; 
the prevailing Religion, Form of Govern- 
ment, Degrees of Civilization, and Popu- 
lation ; together with the Missionary Sta- 
tions in each Country. By the Rev. T. 
Clark, ' 

Letters between Thomas Steady and his 
Son, an Apprentice Boy, on Various Sub- 
jects; first printed in the Cottager’s 
Monthly Visitor. 12mo. 
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LITERARY INTELLIGENCE, 


A Volume of Sermons, by the Rev. 
John Hayden, of Londonderry, in Ire- 
land, will soon appear, in One Volume, 
Octavo. 

The Life and Remains of the late Rev. 
Dr. E. D. Clarke, are in the Press, 

“ Some Remarks on Mr. Southey’s Life 
of Wesley,” will soon appear. 

Blossoms, by Robert Millhouse, with 
prefatory Remarks on his Genius and 
Situation, by the Rev. Luke Booker, 
LL.D. will speedily be published. 

Letters and Conversations on Public 
Preaching, including Rules for the Pre- 
paration of Sermons, is nearly ready for 
Publication. 

The Rev. Thomas H. Horne, M.A. has 
in the Press a third Edition of his “ In- 
troduction to the Critical Study and 
Knowledge of the Holy Scriptures,” in 
Four Volumes, Octavo, -corrected and il- 
lustrated with numerous Maps and Fac- 
similes of Biblical Manuscripts. 

Times Telescope, for the year 1823, 
will appear in November, 


An Essay on the Proof of the Inspira- 
tion of the Scriptures, deduced from the 
Completion of its Prophecies, by the Rev. 
Thomas Wilkinson, B.D. Rector of Bul- 
van, Essex, 

Mr. John Rutter will speedily publish, 
A History and Description of Fonthill 
Abbey, illustrated by Engravings. 

Mr. D. Johnson, Surgeon to the Hon. 
East India Company, is preparing for pub- 
lication, ““ Sketches of Wild Sports,” as 
followed by the Natives of India, with 
Observations on the Animals, 

Memoirs of the French Court, by the 
late Madame de Campan, First Lady of 
the Bedchamber to the late Queen, Maria 
Antoinette, and Directress of the Esta- 
blishment of Ecouen under Bonaparte, 
will shortly be published. 

Mr. James Malcolm proposes publish- 
ing, by Subscription, in Two Volumes 
Octavo, The Past and Present State of 
the Agriculture of the County of Surrey. 


POLITICAL RETROSPECT. 


THE amount of the revenue for 
the last quarter is a proof that, in 
spite of agricultural distress, the 
nation is still in the enjoyment of 
substantial prosperity. The landed 
interest is subject to severe priva- 
tions—rendered severer by a lon 

course of increasing wealth, and by 
the belief that property which de- 
pended upon the product of the soil 
was exempt from those fluctuations 
to which every thing else is ex- 
posed. The commercial interest 
hear no more of those immense and 


rapid profits which were realized 
during the war, when the whole 
world paid tribute to the courage and 
skill of the English marine, and to 
the capital and enterprize of the 
English merchant. But these cir. 
cumstances, grievous as they are, 
can by no means be interpreted into 
symptoms of national decay. They 
have no dependence upon the peculiar 
situation of Great Britain—upon its 
debt, its taxation, or its currency. 
They result from much more exten. 
sive and general causes, and they 
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extend to countries which are neither 
indebted nor taxed. The root of 
the whole matter is, the diminution 
of consumption throughout the 
world. This country does not want, 
and therefore does not buy the 
wheat of Europe and America, the 
timber of Russia and ‘Notway, or 
the salt-petre of Asia; and the con- 
sequence is, that the people of these 
various lands are unable to pur- 
chase our manufactures. They paid 
us heretofore in their own produce 
—our demand for their produce has 
ceased, and they have nothing. else 
to offer in exchange. While these 
causes are affecting the whole. com- 
munity, and dimmishing profits and 
value and labour, the farmer is 
subjected to the additional mertifi- 
cation of perceiving that he has the 
greatest quantity of corn to sell at 
the very moment when it is least in 
demand. ‘The remedy, and the only 
one, is to throw much of the newly 
inclosed land out of tillage, to with- 
draw a part of the vast capital 
which has been expended upon the 
soil, and has rendered it more pro- 
ductive than profitable, and_pati- 
ently to bear the heavy losses which 
such a transfer inevitably occasions. 
They have been aggravated ..by the 
alteration which has takén place in 
the currency—and they do not hi- 
therto appear to have been dimi- 
nished by the reduetion of taxes, 
We trust that they will derive a 
more sensible relief from the gra- 
dual improvement which is taking 
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place in the manufacturing districts, 
from the’ gradual increase of con- 
sumption, which cheapness will pro- 
duce, and frem an-improved admi- 
nistration of the poor laws. 

That our expectations upon the 
subject are not over sanguine, we 
infer froni thé’ extraordinary effect 
which has already been produced 
by the reduced ‘price of the neces- 
saries of life: , For, year after year, 
nothing has been heard in our 
streets but complaints of the rapid 
growth of crime, and of ‘the utter 
inefficiency’ of our criminal code. 
After ingenuity has ‘exhausted itself 
in shewing the connection between 
our laws, and. our viees, and when 
the: determined resistance of our 
practical men was. on the point of 
giving way before the rage for al- 
eration, a year of cheapness inter- 
vehes, and empties the prisons 
faster than starvation and suffering 
had filled them. What will be said 
upon the oceasion by the patrons 
of a new criminal code, we are 
somewhat curious: to hear. They 
will not be able*to deny the fact— 
their sophistry will hardly suffice to 
explain it away. We recommend 
them to acknowledge honestly that 
they have been under a. mistake, 
and that the chancellors and judges, 
and magistrates of Great Britain, 
were mofe accurately acquainted 


- with the. teal situation of the 


country, than the amateur amelio- 
rators of criminal law. 


; 


and Justus have been received. 


